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WALLACE         ■   ■  "In  his  speech  at  Eort  Worth , /Seer etary  Wallace  has' 

0¥i  COTTOLT  disclosed  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  at  work  on 

SUBSIDY  plans  for  suhsidizing  the  increased  consumption  of  cotton, " 

says  Ernest  Lindley  in  the  Wa.shington  Post.     "This  is  an 
interesting  reversal  of  the  traditior^l  idea  of  woraoting  additional  con- 
sumption "by  suh-sidi'zing  exports.     A  subsidy  on  exports  is  a  subsidy  not 
only  to  the  American  producer,  but  to  the  foreign  buyer.    Mr.  Wallace  sug- 
gests that  if  resort  is  made  to  a  subsidy,   the  beneficiaries,   on  the  buy- 
ing side  as  well  as-  the  selling  side,   should  be  American  cit izens, . .  As  Mr. 
Wallace  ei 'ohasized,  there  are  millions  of  families  in  the  United  States 
v;ho  lack  '^he  clothing,  bedding  and  other  household  goods  ^TTiiich  they  need, 
'At  the  same  time  there  is  a  13,  CCC,  CCC-bale  cai'ryover  of  cotton,   of  v/hich 
the  government  is  already  holding  1^000,000  bales  as  security  for  loans. 
In  addition,  thousands  of  textile  v;orkers  are  idle.     The  well-kno\m  para- 
dox of  looverty  in  the  midst  of  i^lenty  is  especially  striking  in  this  case 
because  the  plenty  already  has  been  produced  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  al- 
ready in  the  hands  of  the  government..." 


i?HEAT  LOAI-T  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  anno-anced  a  series 

RE'3-ULAT I OITS        of  liberalized  wheat  loan  regulations  designed  to  allow. 

■farmers  to  obtain  benefits  of  market  premitims  on  high  pro- 
tein wheat  and  high  quality  dur^om  v/heat ,  says  an  Associated  Press  report, 
farmers  will  be  permitted  to  withdraw  such  grain  jmt  up  a.s  collateral  for 
"loans  and  replace  it  v.dth  v/heat  of  the  same  general  grade  of  lower  protein 
content.  Tlie  high— quality  grain  may  be  withdravm  at  any  time  to  taice  ad- 
vajitage  of  price  premiums  offered  by  grain  markets.  The  withdra^yn  wheat 
would  have  to  be  replaced  vilth  grain  testing  at  least  12  percent  Drotein, 


■FSA-FAEIvI                     A  25-year-old;  Centerville ,  Md.  ,  tenant  farmer  will 
TENAITT  LOAI\i        stand  before  an  im;oosing  array  of  Earm  Security  Adminis- 
tration officials,  relatives  and  onlookers  a,t  2  p. mi,  today 
to  receive  a  check  for  an  $S,5CC  farmi  tenant  loan,   says  a  report  in  the 
Washington  Post.'    The  check  will,  enable:  A.  Wilson  Dulces  and  his  wife  to 
purchase  a  2UC~acre  farm  on  v/hich  his  father  is  now  a  tenant.     It  is  being 
■granted  I.ir.  Dukes  sunder  the  provisions  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  act,  designed 
to  enable  farm  tenants  v;ith  neither  financial  resources  nor  credit  to  ac- 
quire their  ov-tl  land.     Mr.  Dukes'  loan  will  run  for  4C  years  with  interest 
at  3  percent.     Amortization  payments,  based  upon  the  income  of  the  farm, 
will  average  U. 3  percent  annually.     The  PSA  will  also  make  a  supplementary 
loan  of  $^75  "to  Mr.  Dulzes  to  provide  for  th,:-  cost  of  repairing  farm  build- 
ings.   
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Forestry  "Last  June  some  1,200  young  men  graduated  in  forestry 

Profession         from  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States,"  says 

an  editorial  in  American  Forests  (October).     "Many  of  last 
June's  forestry  graduates  are  without  employment  in  their  chosen  profes- 
sion— as  are  others  of  the  previous  classes. Their  services  are  needed 
and  the  nation  should  have  the  "benefit  of  the  work  for  which  they  are 
trained.    Employment  in  the  Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service,  Bio- 
logical Survey,  Soil  Conservation  Service,   state  forest  services,  super- 
visories  responsibilities  in  the  CCC,  and  other  state  and  national  agen- 
cies has  drawn  heavily  on  the  forestry  x^rofession.    Eut  all  the  forests 
are  not  07/ned  or  controlled  by  the  federal  or  state  governments.  There 
are  some  245,000,000  acres  of  commercially  owned  timber  lands,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  census,  1S5»C)00,000  acres  of  farm  owned  woodland. 
The  products  from  these  woodlands  provided  an  income  to  some  two  and  a 
half  million  farmers  in  1935'  "tl^e  value  of  which  was  $190,000,000.  Un- 
fortunately, the  majority  of  these  farm  woodlands  are  poorly  managed  and 
the  incom.e  is  scarcely  a  third  of  what  can  be  expected  with  reasonable 
care  and  protection.     The  fault  lies  not  v.holly  in  having  insufficient 
•  inf o^^mation,  but  in  the  l.apk  of  opportimity  to  transmit  available  informa- 
tion, leadership  and  assistance  to  v/oodland  owners..." 

Iowa  Hybrid  "Something  like  half  the  total  acreage  of  corn  land  in 

Corn  Crop  Iowa  was  -planted,  to  hybrid  last  spring,"  says  an  editorial 

in  the  Des  Moines  Register  (September  25).     "Most  of  the 
reports  seem  to  show  that  the  increased  exipense  for  hybrid  seed  was  Jus- 
tified,    Hov/ever,   some  of  the  hybrid  corn  in  north  central  Iov:a  is  said  to 
be  proving  more  susceptible  to  frost  than  some  of  the  ordinary  open- 
pollinated  varieties, Tills  goes' t  )  shov/  mat  the  experts  have  said  all 
along.     Any  hybrid  seed  v/ill  cost  more,  and  many  have  achievements  to 
boast  of.    But  it  is  iTorthv/hile  for  an  individual  farm  only  if  it  is  good 
hybrid  and  well  adapted  for  that  -oarticular  region... The  lovra  Corn  and 
Small  Grain  G-rowers  Association  conducts  every  year  a  corn  yield  test  for 
both  hybrid  and  open-pollinated  varieties  in  12  fields,  3        each  of  the 
h  east-and-west  sections  into  which  Iowa  is  divided.    Hybrid  seed  'certi- 
fied' by  the  association  must  have  proved  its  su]Deriority  in  lodging  re-- 
sistance,   in  yield  for  a  specific  section  over  at  least  two  recent  years, 
its  purity,   quality  and  germination..." 

WA  ^ork  A  report  in  the  Washington  Post  says  that  more  than 

in  BBS  SO  Y!PA  workers  are  employed  in  the  Biological  Survey.     All  • 

their  '.vork  is  such  as  the  bureau's  regularly  employed  per- 
sonnel had  been  unable,  for  reasons  of  employee  shortage  or  lack  of  operat 
ing  funds,   to  bring  to  date.     The  bureau,   it  was  stated  recently,  has 
vast  files  of  records,  the  results  of  long  scientific  research,  v/hich 
never  had  been  correlated  or  brought  up  to  usable  form.     Some  of  these 
records  concern  the  feeding  habits  of  wildlife.     The  scientists  took  speci 
mens  of  the  stomach  contents  of  num.erous  birds  and  beasts  to  determine 
feeding  habits  and  requirements.  ■  ■ 
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The  OctolDer  issue  of  Consumers'  Digest  contains  an 
article  on  the  new  fool  and  dr-ug  law.     The  same  periodical, 
in  an  article  on  fireproof ing  fahrics,   quotes  directions 
from  Farmers^  Bulletin  17S6.^  rirepr'oof ing  Fahrics, 

Southern 

Population  Rural,  Socio logj;"  (Septeml)er)  contains  a  paper  "b^  Carl 

C.  Taylor,  in.  charge,  division  of  farm  population  and  r^aral 
life,  Sureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    An  abstract  of  the  paper — Con- 
structive Measures  for  Dealing  with  the  South 's  Population  Pro'blems — -is 
as  follows:    "Constructive  measures  for  dealing  with  the  South 's  popula- 
tion prohlems  must  rest  upon  the  fundamental  fact  of  pressure  of  popnuLa- 
tion  on  natura.l  resources,     Ho  theoretical  discussion  will  ohviate  the 
necessity  of  utilizing  re'^id-int  natural  resources  and  the  maxim"UJii  effi- 
ciency of  modern  technologies,  including  education,  toward  the  end  of  sus- 
taining as  large  a  nuraler  of  persons  on  the  land  as  possihle.     The  four 
general  types  of  adjiistment  suggested  here  are:    (l)  the  promotion  of  "bal- 
anced farming  or  a  maxir.:-um  devel'^pment  of  live-at--home  farming;   (2)  the 
expansion  of  manufacturing  processes  of   xiany'  kinds;   (3)  the  encourage- 
ment of  comhined  farming  and  industrial  enterprises;  and  (U)  th(."^  intelli- 
gent guidance  of  the  r jloca.tion  of  surj^lus  popula.tion  into  Doth  farming 
and  indiistrial  entei'prises.     These  sug^restions  are  made  with  the  convic- 
tion that  they  are  T)racticr,r  steps  which  can  "be  ta'hen  imrnsdiately,  for 
the  most  part  "by  local  rreople',   in'  a  thousand  communities  in  the  South." 

The  same  periodical,  contains  a  rsview,  "by  Charles  P.  Loomis,  editor, 
of  Social  Research  Report  i-To.  VIII,  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  two  other  workers 
of  the  same  division,   "Disadvantaged  Classes  in  A-ierican  Agriculture." 
The  report,   says  Mr.  Loomis,   "sets  forth  in  bold  relief  the  ^ sore  spots' 
in  rural  life  in  A:ierica.     Data  marshaled  from  many  sources,  with  exposi- 
tion and  charts  hased  thereon,   di-ive  hom.e  to  the  reader  the  impression 
that  low  incomes,  had  lands,  tena,nt  pnd  hired  la"bor'  status  and  concomi- 
tant disadvantaging  conditions  of  low  standards  of,  living,  dependency 
and  migration  are  dire  circumstances  affecting  large  segments  of  our  ag- 
ricultural poprdation, , . " 

Yellov;-  Clover  C-leanings  in  Bee  Culture  (Octo"ber)  comments  editori- 

for  Honey  ally  on  the  shift  from  white  to  yellow  sweet  clover.  "here 

in  Ohio,"  it  so,ys,   "v.^e  have  noted  this  change  during  the 
past  fevi  years,     Yellov/  svv'eet  clover  DloomiS  ahout  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
earljer  than  white  sweet  clover.     This  means  that  "beekeepers  must  have 
their  colonies  ready  for  this  flow  early,  to  take  luill  advantage  of  it. 
The  yellov/  variety  hlooms  ahout  the  same  time  as  alsike  and  white  Dutch 
clover.     We  o"bserved  this  past  season  that  "bees  would  work  the'  yellow 
sweet  clover  at  times  when  they  would  not  "be  found  on  alsike  or  white 
Dutch  clovers.     It  is  ohvious  that  an  increasing  prevalance  of  yellow 
sweet  clover  tends  to  shoi-ten  the  mag  or  honey  flow,  v/hereas  the  fomer 
T)resence  of  ^7hite  sweet  clover  lengthened  the  floWe..3ut  "beekeepers  must 
he  ready  to  adjust  their  aj)iary  management  to  these  changes.  " 
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Eiiropean  The  leading  article  in  Octo"ber  American  forests  is 

Wood  Use  "Wood  Use  Trends  in  E-orope,"  by  Carlile  P.  Winslow, 

Director,  Forest  Products  Laboratory.    He  says  in  the 
conclLiding  paragraph:  .   "Viewed  broadly,  and  recognizing  the  changes  from 
one  decade  to  another,  it  seems  that  Europe  is  trending  toward  a  timber 
cut  in  excess  of  timber  growth.     This,  combined  with  an  increasing  popu- 
lation and  the  difficulty  of  improving  the  growth  from  forests  already 
com.paratively  well  managed,  indicates  why  improved  utilization  is 
recognized  as  so  important.     There  seems  little  possibility  that  our 
domestic  market  will  ever  be  threatened  with  a  continuous  flood  of  cheap 
European  wood.     On  the  contrary,  world  needs  for  wood,  and  especially 
for  softwoods,  outside  of  the  United  States,  are  tending  to  increase  and. 
the  world's  softwood  resources  are  tending  to  diminish.     This  gives 
reason  to  believe  that  the  United  States  cyn  increasingly  use  its  forest 
resources  to  supply  world  demands.     To  do  so,  however,  v/e  must  take  com- 
prehensive and  constructive  measures  to  turn  our  present  o.nd  future  wastes 
into  economic  products." 

Home  Economics  George  E.  Zook,  president,  American  Council  on 

Education  Education,  is  author  of  "Home  Economics  and  Present  Pro- 

posals for  Federal  Aid  to  Education,"  in  the  Journal  of 
Hom.e  Economics  (October).    He  says:     "The  r ecomjaondat inns  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  for  general  federal  aid  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  beginning  at  $Uo,000,000  and  increasing  by 
$20,000,000  each  year  up  to  $1^0,000,000,  do  not  limit  this  to  the  sup- 
P'ort  of  the  traditional  academic  subjects.     The  money  may  be  used  for  a 
number  . of  additional  purposes  of  direct  concern  to  home  economists,  in- 
cluding health,  welf?ure,  and.  recreational  activities  of  children  a:nd 
y/)uth;  pre-primary  training;  vocational  guidance;  vocational  education, 
/including  supervision  of  club  work  and  home  projects;  placement  activi- 
ties; technical  and  vocational  institutes;  and  other  programs,  including 
those  in  junior  colleges  v/hich  are  operated  as  parts  of  a  local  secondary 
school  system;  and,  finally,  part-time  civic,  general,  and  vocational 
adult  educational  and  recreational  activities  under  the  auspices  of 
school  systems.    This  recommendation  presents  a  challenge  to  the  home 
economics  profession.     It  leaves  a  community  free  to  use  this  general 
fTjJid  to  supplement  existing  federal  and  local  funds  for  vocational  home 
economics  if  it  so  chooses;  but,  more  important,  it  enables  a  school  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  program  of  general  education  without  restrictions. 
Slowly  there  is  evolving  a  new  type  of  general  education  today  through 
the  secondary  school  and  junior  college  not  directed  exclusively  to  the 
intellect-oral  needs  of  a  restricted  grouiD  of  young  people  but  to  those 
matters  ^f  common  concern  to  the  large  proportion  of  young  people  who 
seek  to  understand  themselves  and  the  world  in  which  they  live  in  school, 
college,  C.C.C. camps,  op  I\F. Y.A.pro ject .     To  this  new  conception  of 
general  educati-m  home  economics  has  a  very  significant  contribution  to 
make  if  it  will  prepare  itself  for  the  task  in  co-operation  with  other 
groups  similarly  concerned..." 
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SULPAiaLAI'vlIDS  SaTiuel  Evans  Massengill  dr^v;  a  record  fine  of  $ln,?;00 

CASjl  yest-^^rday  after  he  pleaded  giailty  to  charges  growing  out' 

of  7*"  deaths  "blaned  on  an  elixir  of  sulfanilamide,   says  an 
Associated  Press  report  from  Greeneville,  Tenn,     Pederal  Judge  G-eorge  C. 
Taylor  imposed  the  penalty  after  Massengill,  a  drug  manufacturer  of  Sristol, 
Tenn.  ,   entered  a  plea  of  g-ailty  on  112  of  tne  I66  counts  charging  viola- 
tion of  the  food  and  drug  act.     The  fine  represented  a  $15^  penalty  on 
each  of  the  112  counts,  and  District  Attorney  James  B.  Prazier  said  it  was 
the  largesu  ever  imposed  under  the  food  and  drug  law.     Judge  Taylor  dis- 
missed the  remaining  ^h-  coimts,  "but  ivlr.  Prazier  said  b2  similar  co^oiits 
were  pendiii^;^;;  in  the.  federal  district  court  at  Kansas  City,  and  that  the 
principal  charge  was  "adulteration  and  m.is"branding. " 


POULTRY,  EG-Cr  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  cited  yesterday 

SITIIATI01\[  a  larger  hatch  and  increased  market  and  storage  supplies, 

as  aiAong  important  developm.ent s  ex-pected  in  the  poultry  and 
egg  situation  next  year.     It  added,  however,  that  increases  in  consumer 
income  would  offset,  at  least  in  part,  the  price  effect  of  the  larger  sup- 
plies in  prospect  for  the  coming  year.     The  h^oreau  said  egg  prices  had  ad- 
vanced "^ore  this  fall  than  they  usuf:.lly  do  cat  this  time  of  the  year  and 
.noted  that  feed    supplies  were  relatively  lovi  in  price.     This  relationship 
of  feed  prices  to  egg  prices,  it  was  s.aid,  may  result  in  an  increase  in 
the  numoer  of  pullets  salved  for  layers  and  av 'larger  hatch  next  spring.   (A.P.  ) 

SANITARY  Developm.ent  of  a  new  sanitary  milk-hottle  lip  intended 

MILK  CAP  to  correct  what  long  has  "been  the  weakest  link  in  bringing 

healthful  milk  to  the  consumer  is  announced  hy  Dr.  Lloyd 
Arnold  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine.     Wn.en  emptying 
conventiona.l  oottles,  milk  spreads  over  one  a.nd  a  half  to  two  inches  of 
the  pouring  lip  or  miouth  of  the  "bottle.     The  new  -oouring  lij)  reduces  this 
pouring  a.rea  to  less  than  one-half  inch  and  reduces  the  size  of  the  pro- 
tecting cap  "cy  one-half,  with  a  consequent  saving  'to  the  consumer  without 
sacrifice  ^f  sanitary  protection.     "[The  weakest  link  in  the  sanitary  hand- 
"ling  of  milk  is  the  capping  of  the  "bottle,"  Dr.  Arnold  explained.  ''After 
testing  fifteen  different  designs  we  o"btained  a  satisfactory  hottle  which 
has  a  pouriTxg  lip  extending  seven- sixteenth 3  inch  from  the  top  of  the  "bot- 
tle a.nd  which  does  not  drip  and  pours  clean..."     (Press.)  • 
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N»J*Breeding  New  Jersey's  Artificial  Breeding  Society  is  well 

Society  under  way,  with  27^!-  cows  having  "been  artificially  mated 

since  April  9       ^'^^  outstanding  proven  sire,  N  J  E  S 
Sir  Mutual  Ormshy  Jewel  Alice,  v.^hoee  first  I3  daught er"»d.ain  pairs  gave 
him  an  index  of  U.2  percent  fat  and  in  excess  of  l6,C00  pounds  milk.  On 
the  average  his  daughters  milked  more  than  1,000  pounds  more  than  their 
dams  and  at  the  same  time  tested  3»5  points  nighcr  in  fat.     There  is  a 
keen  demand  in  another  New  Jersey  county  for  the  organization  of  a  second 
Holstein-Priesian  Artificial  Breeding  Society  and  that  group  is  now 
casting  around  for  a  proven  sire  whose  inheritance  warrants  wide  dis- 
semination.    (New  England  Homestead,  Septcmher  2U.  ) 

AAA  Fertilizer  Applications  have  "been  accepted  for  62,716  tons  of 

Applications        triple  superphosphate  fertilizer  to  "be  furnished  farmers 

in  eastern  and  southern  states  as  grants  of  aid  to  he 
used  in  carrying  out  soil-huilding  practices  under  the  193^  farm'  program, 
Agricultioral  Adjustment  Administration  has  announced.     The  administration 
also  said  it  had' received  to  date  .requests  for  9»^99  tons  of  line  and 
270,000  pounds  of  winter  legume  seed  to  he  used  in  carrying  out  soil- 
huilding  practices.     Cf  the  total  of  62,716  tons  of  fertilizer  ordered, 
the  AAA  is  obtaining  35»199  tons  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Aiathority  and 
27,517  tons  from  comj:iercial  sources.     Only  a  few  commercial  firms  manu- 
facture the  fertilizer,  it  was  stated.     (Wall  Street  Journal,  September  29.) 

Wisconsin  TB  Modification  of  its  regulati::ns  governing  the  handling 

Regulations        of  steers  brought  into  Wisconsin  is  announced  by  the  de- 
partment of  agriC'ilture  and  m.earkets  .     Eor  several  years, 
the  state  has  required  that  all  steers  brought  into  Wisconsin,  except 
those  brought  in  on  a-  special  permit,  be  q^uarantined  and  retcsted  for 
tuberculosis.     However,  in  checking  the  retest  records  over  several  years, 
no  evidence  has  been  found  that  the  steers  have  reacted  to  the  retest,  so 
it  has  been  dispensed  with.     The  regulations  also  have  been  modified  so 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  transfer  feeder  steers  brought  into  the  state 
under  a  permit  from  one  owner  to  another  having  a  similar  permit  to  main-  ■ 
tain  such  steers  in  quarantine,     (Wisconsin  Agriculturist  and  Farmer, 
September  2U.) 

'V 

Light  Traps  "Experiments  conducted  over  five  years  v/ith  insect 

for  Insects        electrocuting  traps  in  a  number  of  grape  growing  centers  ii 

California  hold  promise  for  the  satisfactory  control  of 
the  grape  leaf  hopper,   the  major  pest  on  300,000  of  the  state's  550,000 
acres  of  vineyard,"  says  Calif ^^rnia  Cultivator  (September  2U).  "Results 
of  the  long  series  af  experiments  wrre  recently  announced  by  Prof.  W.  B. 
Herms ,   chief  entomologist,  and  J.  K.  Ells^."orth,  assistant  entomologist ,  in 
the  California  Experiment  Station.     Not  only  have  the  lights  proved  their 
effectiveness,  but  their  cost,  both  for  installation  and  maintenance,  is 
a  comparatively  small  proportion  ^-f  the.  cost  of  normal  control  otherwise. 
On  small  plantings  of  six  to  ten  acres,  average  installation  cost  has  been 
determined  at  $35  an  acre,  which  includes  automatic  control. . .The  cost  of 

r' 
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(Li^ht  Traps  for  Insects-continued) 
the  normal  control  program  in  these  small  plantings  ranges  "between  $80 
and  $100  a  year.    As  time  progresses,   the  maintenance  alone  "becomes  the 
main  expense  for  the  light  traps,  and  the  cost  is  decreased  accordingly. 
In- the  university  experiments,  while  the  results  were  somewhat  varialDle, 
due  to  differing  conditions,  it  was  fnund.  that  the  lights  were  generally 
more  effective  than  other  types  of  control..." 

Rural  Housing  An  a"bstract  of  "R-oral  Housing  Pro"blem  in  the  South," 

in  the  South      "by  S.  H,  Ho'bbs,  Jr.,  University  0  f  North  Carolina,  in 

Rural  Sociology  (September)  says:     "The  rural  housing 
pro"blem  in  the  South  is  one  of  long  standing.     Chief  factors  responsi"ble 
for  this  pro"blem  are  climate,  f a:*  m  incom.e,  high  Negro  ratios,  farm 
tenancy,  and  small  f arr.s .    The  rured  housing  problem  has  received  scanty 
attention,  at  home  and  abroad.     Modn  som'ces  of  information  are  1930 
Census  of  Agricultiore ,  193^^  Survey  of  R-Jiral  Housing,  and  a  few  local 
studies.     There  is  a  vast  amount  of  literature  on  urban  housing  and  r.an;^^ 
countries  are  spending  vast  sums  to  reriedy  urban  housing  problem.s.  Much 
pessimism  exists  as  to  possibilities  ^-f  remedying  rural  housing  con- 
ditions,  especially  for  low  incom.e  farm,  groups.     The  m.ain  suggestions 
are  to  su'-^sidize  housing  for  low  incor.e  groups,  extend  F.H.A,  into 
rural  fio.ds,  carry  on  v/ork  begun  by  Resettlement  Administration,  expand 
the  program  of  the  Farm.  Security  Adminis trati  :)n.,  and  encourage  self-help 
among  farmers  themselves  through  educational  prograriS  and  otherwise.  An 
outstanding  accom.plishr.ent  abroad  has  been  the  erection,  of  some  oO,000 
cottages  for  Irish  farm  laborers.     Their  plan,  modified,   ciild  be  em- 
ployed as  a  partial  solution  to  o-ir  vorl  housing  problem." 

Equine  The  Rockefeller  Institute  announces  that  an  out- 

Encephalo  break  of  human  sleeping  sickness  in  southwestern 

in  Man  Massachusetts  has  been  traced  to  horses.     This  is  the 

first  tim.e  horses  have  been  definitely  implicated  as 
causes  of  human  encephalitis.     The  horsos  in  southwestern  Massachusetts 
have  been  dying  of  encephalomyelitis,  a  well-known  animal  disease,  re- 
sembling human  sleeping  sickness,  but  not  heretofore  known  to  be  the 
same.     The  horse  disccase  is  caused  by  a  virus  of  the  same  kind  found  in 
the  brains  of  five  children  who  died  of  sleeping  sickness  in  the  disease 
area.     The  report  is  made  in  the  publication  Science  (Septem.ber  3C)  by 
Leslie  T.  Webster  and  F.Howell  Wright  of  the  institute.     Viruses  are  the 
known  cause  not  only  of  human  sleeping  sickness,  but  of  other  serious 
diseases.     These  viruses  virtually  disappear  in  the  intervals  between 
the  human  epidemics.     Medical  scientists  have  been  trying  to  find  the 
hiding  places,  with  the  idea  they  could  prevent  epidemics.     The  sleeping 
sickness  discovery  is  evidence  a  virus  can  modify  its  form  and  hide 
among  the  animals.     (Associated  Press.) 
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Hawaii^s  Joseph  Bar"ber,  Jr.,  author  of  "Hawaii  Counts  the 

Food  Supply        Cost,"  in  Atlantic  (October)  says  iri  part:     "Tv/o  years 

ago  the  Hawaii  Agricultural  ExperiTient  Station,  uider  the 
joint  supervision  of  .the  United  States-  Lopartmont  of  Agric^jJ. t 'Ore  and  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  conaucted  a  detailed  survey  of  all  farms  caltivating 
crops  other  than  sugar  cane  and  pineapples,  and  found  that  truck  crops 
occupied  less  than  2  percent  of  the  Territory's  arable  l^nd.     This  siriall 
part  was  composed' mainly  of  second-rate  and  marginal  lands  tilled  by 
tenant  farmers,  and  averaging  less  than  five  acres  in  extent.     Sums  have 
been  appropriated  from  sugar-processing  taxes  and  from  territorial  funds 
to  develop  truck  farming  and  to  improve  loca]  marketing  facilities  for 
farm  products .    As  yet  ,  however,  there  has  been  no  co-ordinated  effort 
at  diversification  related  to  a  necessarily  new-  form  of  distribution. 
I'r.  0.  G.  Magi s tad  has  stressed  the  fact  that,  since  a  large  part  of  the 
truck  crops  consumed  in  the  Territory  are  shipped  in  from  the  ma-inland , 
many  wholesalers  today  have  standii-ig  orders  for  mainland  shipment.  This 
factor,   together-  with  the  uncertainty  as  to  quantities  of  truck  crops 
available  locally,   induces  the  wholesaler  to  continue  shipments  from  the 
mainland,   rather  than  to  plan  on  pa.rtia.l  and  uncertain  delivery  from 
local  growers , ,~  .H.  H,  "^Tarner,   director  of  the  Agricaltural  Sxtension 
Service,  University  of  Hawaii,  has  suggested  tw.,  practical  methods  by 
which  the  islands  coald  produce  more  of  their  own  food;   the  use  of 
public  funds  for  the  development  of  cheap  water  for  irrigation,  which 
would  result  in  the  increas.Kl  production  of  food  on  land  without  sioffi- 
cient  rainfall;  a  direct  caish  subsidy,  justified  on  the  ba.sis  of  national 
defense,   to  ret'orn  present  wet-land  areas  to  rice  or  ta.ro,.," 

G-rain  Exports  The  f i^-st /naif , of ^193^  '^'S-S  a  period  of  tremendous 

T  lover  u'lat  o±  ^9;^7 

increase  increases  /in  gram  experts — wheat,  wheat  flo^jr,  corn,  rye, 

barley  and  other  farm  products — the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  reported  recently.    'Leadirig  farm  comimodities  doubled  and 
quadrupled  over  previous  figures,  the  whea'c^^^ff -^being  more  than  3? 000 
percent.  Even  miOre  outstanding  v^fas  the  11,000  percent  gain  in  oats, 
while  rye  and  barley  increased  1,000  percent  and  5OO  percent  respectively- 
Crop  shortages,  seriously  felt  in  most  of  the  wheat  raising  countries 
abroad,  unlike  United  States,  were  believed  to  be  responsible  for  the 
great  export  gains.     "Eor  the  first  time  in  several  years  tliis  country 
has  had  available  for  export  large  surpluses  of  farmi  products,  especially 
grains,"  the  report  said.     "Coming  at  a  tim^e  of  crop  shortages  abroad, 
ovx  exports  of  various  agricult'ural  commodities  have  loom.ed  unusually 
large  and  have  been  the  outstanding  feature  of  our  193^  m.onth's 
trade.     (The  Northwest  em  Miller Sept  ember  2g.) 

Rural  A  new  accession  to  the  Periodical  fivision  of  the 

Rs^dio  Department  Library  is  Rural  Ra.dio,   "the  only  magazine 

published  exclusively  for  rural  listeners."    Volume  I, 
Ho,  1,   of  this  appeared  last  February. 


DAILY  DIGEST  

Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  item^  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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G-OVEEIMENT  Increased  appropriations  for  the  federal  esta"blish- 

REORG-ANIZATION    ment  or  enactment  of  his  government  reorganization  plan 

were  suggested  "by  President  Roosevelt  yesterday  as  the  only 
remedies  for  the  excessive  overtime  and  arrearages  in  work  in  the  govern- 
ment agencies  in  Washington,     The  President  said  in  response  to  press  con- 
ference questions  that  it  was  true  that  employees  in  several  agencies  were 
required  to  stay  overtime  and  that  much  work  was  "behind  schedulo  "because 
of  inadequate  appropriations  and  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the  govern- 
ment reorganization  "bill  which  v/ould  have  eliminated  duplication  of  c;fforii, 
(New  ynrk  Ti:aes, ) 


U.S.  G-RAIN  i\T  Eclipsing  of  season  low-price  records  formed  the  rule 

SEASONAL  LOW      in  nearly  all  grains  yesterday,  v/ith  corn  touching  new  bot- 
tom levels  unreached  "before  in  five  years.     Wheat  ■  in  Chicago 
fell  1  3/^  cents  a  "bushel  maximum  and  corn  1  Jt/h  cents.     Unusually  large 
movement  of  old  corn  to  market  so  as  to  make  cri"b  room  for  the  nev;  harvest 
served  as  a  particular  "burden  on  com  values.     Another  nota"ble  unsettling 
influence  was  an  estimate  that  the  world  carryover  of  surplus  wheat  into 
the  1939  season  would  achieve  the  huge  total  of  1, C7- , CCC , CCO  "bushels. 
(Associated  Press, ) 


EXPORTS  11]  The  export  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Europe 

AUGUST  held  up  well  during  August  compared  with  the  same  month 

in  1937'  "the  Department  of  Commerce  reported  yesterday, 
in  an  analysis  of  figures  for  that  month  "by  countries.     Total  exports  were 
$230,621,000,  against  $277» '^31»        a  year  "before,  of  which  Europe  took 
$102,995,000,  against  $10U,35g, OC 0,     Imports  hy  the  United  States  of  Euro- 
pean goods  for  the  respective  periods  v/ere  $^9, 3^6,000  and  $67,9^6,000. 
Soviet  Russia  continued  to  "buy  more  from  this  country,  as  it  has  done 
through  every  month  of  this  year.     The  higgest  drop  in  exports  was  to 
,  Asia,  hoth  Japan  and  China  purchasing  less  and  less  goods  as  hostilities 
"betv;een  them  continue.     Exports  to  South  America  fell  from  $27,5^9>^C0 
in  August  of  last  year  to  $20,196,000  this  year,  _  (Press.) 

CAMADA^S  TRADE  "So  far  as  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  con- 

cerned, we  have  practically  reached  a  nevi  trade  agree- 
ment," said  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King  after  a  Ca"binet  meeting  yester- 
day; "but  he  admitted  that  "before  final  conclusions  could  "be  reached  they 
might  have  to  wait  for  the  projected  Anglo-American  treaty,     (New  York  Times, ) 
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Consumer  Dayton  D.  McKean ,  writing  in  the  For-om  (October)  "onder 

Consciousness     the  title,   "Your  Money's  Worth,"  says:     "There  can  "be  no 

question  that  the  consumers  of  the  United  States — and  that 
includes  all  of  us — ^have  "been  defrauded  of  'oillions  of  dollars  in  the 
p^orchase  of  defective,  useless,   even  harmful  goods  and  in  the  payment  of 
prices  v/hich  have  teen  inflated  "by  advertising  and  kept  up  "by  trade  agree- 
ments.    A  periisal  of  the  notices  of  Judgment  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration in  its  proceedings  against  iDutrid  food  in  interst.ate  .commerce  . 
is  enough  to  make  any  cons-umer  sick... The  money  that  has  heen  paid  "by 
consumers  for  well-advertised  "but  us  el  es's-  mOi3.th  "washes ,  antiseptics',  and 
patent  medicines  v/ould  double  the  endowment  of  - every  college  in' the  •  ■ . 
country.     Timie  was  when  the  consumer  was  siiflply  told  to  "beware,  caveat 
emptor.     The  seller  v/as  expected  to  guarantee  only 'his  ov/n 'title  to  t'he  ■ 
goods  he  offered  for  sale.    'The  number  of  items  available  was  sm.all;  the 
'quality  of  most  of  them  was  readily  ascertainable  by  ordinary  means;  many 
of  them  were  prepared  or  manufactured  in  the  presence  of  the  customer;  ■ 
and  there  was  uaually  a  personal  acq'uaintance  betv^een  buyer  and  seller* , 
But  the  ability  of  consumers  to  check  price  and  quality  has  progressively 
diminished  as  large-scale  production  has  increased  and  as  the  arts  of 
prod'uction  have  become  r.ore  complex/    Mer'chants  ther.selves  frequently 
,knov/  little  or  nothing  about  what  they  are  selling.     The  ordinary  infL'i7" 
vidual,  for  example,  cannot  test  electric  refrigerators  ■  to  determ.ine 
which  one  among  them  all  is  best  insulated,  least  expensive  to  operate, 
least  dangerous,  or  freest  from,  mechanical  troubles;  he  can -.only  depend- 
upon  advertising  for  advice,  a  form  of  guidance  which  may  be  'no  m^ore 
valuable  than  any  other  picture  of  a  pretty  girl  standing  by  the  latest 
streamlined  model,  ^.Consumers  are  gradually  becoming  conscious  of  their 
helplessness  in  present-day  markets,   and  there  is  a  growing  demand  among 
them,  for  assistance..."  •  ' '  ■ 

Railroads'^  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  re-af farmed 

Trucking  .its  policy  of  restricting  trucking  operations  by  railroads 

to  auxiliary  service  at  points  on  their  rail  lines.  This 
policy  v/as  expressed  in  a  decision  by  the  ;motor  carrier  division  of  the 
copimission  in  which  Union  Pacific,  Chicago  '&  North  Western  and  the 
Burlington  were  denied  authority  t«?  acquire  joint  control  of  Union  Trans- 
fer Co.  by  purchase  of  all  its  capital  stock.     Commissioners  Eastman, 
Caskie  and  Rogers  agreed  that  the  applicant  railroads  were  seeking  to 
develop  a  railroad-owned  trucking  system  in  territory  which  they  serve 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  highv/a.y  service  both  in  coordination  with, 
and  independently  of,   train  operations.-    (Wall  Street  Journal,  October  3«) 

Vegetable  Elizabeth  Fuller  Whit  em-an  and  Elorance  B.  King,  ■  of- 

Cooking  Study    the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  report  in  the  Jo'ornai  of 

the  American  Dietetic  Association  (October) • on  a  study 
regarding  waste  in  preparrO tion  and  cooking  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fuel 
consumption.-   They  say  in  summary:     "In  this  study  data  are  presented 
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VegetalDle  Cooking  Study  ( con.tinued) 

in  tabular  form  on  the  weight  of  25  cooked  vegetables  from  one  pound  of 
as-purchased  material.     The  waste  in  preparing  the  vegetables  for  cooking 
gave  the  following  groupings:     The  vegetables  that  lost  6U  or  more  per- 
cent were  corn,  Lima  beans,  and  peas;  percent,  kale,  spinach  cooked 
without  the  leaf  stalks,  and  Hubbard  sqjj.ash;  35""^5  percent,  asparagus, 
turnip  tops,  celery,  caulif lov/er ,  and  Brussels  sprouts;  2O-U5  percent, 
beets    "boiled  whole,  beet  tops,  baked  potatoes ,. spinach  cooked  with  the 
leaf  stalks,  and  parsnips;  1^-20  percent,  broccoli,  beets  diced  before 
cooking,  and  cabbage;  10-20  percent,  potatoes  and  turnips  pared  before 
cooking,  eggplant  and  cymling  souash.    All  the  other  vegetables  lost  less 
than  10  percent.     Results  are  also  tabulated  on  the  change  in  weight  of 
the  vegetables  d-oring  cooking  and  the  cooked  weight  of  one  cup  of  each 
vegetable.     The  fuel  consumption  when  2U  vegetables  were  cooked  by  gas 
and  electricity  was  obtained.     It  required  a  longer  time  to  heat  the  same 
q-oantity  of  water  to  boiling  by  electricity  than  it  did  by  gas,  Fewer 
British  thermal  units  v;ere  required  to  heat  small  quantities  of  welter  by 
gas  than  by  electricity  but  as  the  quantity  of  water  increased  there  was 
a  reversal  in  favor  of  electr icit.y .      After  the  boiling  temperature  was 
reached  the  British  thermal  ■'onits  required  to  maintain  that  temperature 
for  cooki,!^^  each  vegetable  were  greater  by  gas  than  by  electricity,  with 
one  exception," 

Crop  SuL-plus  Increasing  use  of  agricult^ji--al  products  by  industry 

Utilization        promises  a  more  balanced  demand  for  farm,  products  and 

minimizing  of  the  surplus  crop  situation,  said  Prof.  H.R. 
Kraybill  of  Burdue  University  recently,     "For  many  years,"  Tr.  Kraybill 
said,   "agricaltural  scientists  have  been  interested  in  the  possibility 
of  developing  industrial  uses  f  or  agricultural  products .     Som.e  of  the 
very  first  projects  undertaken  v/hen  the  United  States  Tepartmxent  of 
Agriculture  was  organized  decil  t  with  this  problem;.     During  recent  years 
more  widespread  interest  has  developed  as-  exem.plified  by  the  recent  con- 
gressional action  to  establish  four  regional  research  laboratories.  The 
fields  for  developing  industrial  uses  for  agricultural  products  may  be 
classified  into  three  groups;     First,   the  utilization  of  waste  and  by- 
products from  croos;   second,   the  introduction  of  new  crops  to  yield 
products  to  take  the  place  of  those  now  im.ported  and  used  for  industrial 
purposes;  amd,  third,  the  development  of  new  uses  for  crops  or  crop  sur- 
pluses for  p-orposes  other  than  food..."    (Northwestern  Miller,  Sept.  2g.  ) 

Ark.  Forest  An  Associated  Press  report  from  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 

Festivals  says  that  the  state  foresters  have  revived  forest  festivals. 

They  supervised  contests  in  shoe-kicking,  wood-chopping, 
sawing,  nail  driving,  watermelon  eating,  hog-calli2:g  and  rolling-pin 
throwing,  and  gave  illustrated  lect^ores  on  prevent in.o:  and  fighting  forest 
fires.     "We  didnH  want  people  to  think  of  the  Forest  Commission  as  a 
policeman,"  says  Lavid  S^-am.pbell,  assistant  forester.     Figures  show  ^5,000 
folks  attended  the  series  of  eighteen  festivals  in  recent  months.  Figures 
alsn  show  only  ,lk  of  one  percent  of  11,670,000  acres  of  forest  was  dam- 
aged the  first  six  months  of  1938 — five  years  ago  the  damage  was  g  percent. 
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Science  and  In  "Science  .Sees  the -Way,;  to'  'Serv:e  Society"  in  the 

Sociology  New  York  Times  Magazine  (OctolDer  2)  the  author,  J.D.Bernal, 

University  of  London,  comments  on  the' new  division  of  the 
British  Association",   that  of  Social  and  International  Relations  of 
Science'.     He  says'  in  part:     "There  are;  throughout  the  world  prohahly  not 
fewer  tha^n  300,000  working  scientists;   tiiere  are  at  least  33»000  scientific 
periodicals.     In  England  alone  there  are  prohahly  ahout  Uo,COO  scientists, 
not  counting  teachers,   and  U,000  students  take  degrees  .in  science  every 
year.     The  "budget  of  scientific  research  apart  from  military  and  technical 
■science  is  of  th-e  order  of  U, 000, COO  pounds.     This  seemiS  a  large  expendi- 
ture, hut  it  is  very  small  in  nela,tion  to  the  imijorts-nce  of,  science  in  the 
general  economy.     The  expenditure  in  England  represents  les^s  than  : one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  national  incom.e.     In  the  United  States-  expendi- 
ture on  science  is  oclieved  to  he  $300,000,000,  hut  even  this  represents 
only  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  national  income.    And  this  is  what 
is  spent  on  the  work  that  is  responsihle  for  the  increase  of  this  national 
income  something  like  tenfold  in  the  last  seventy  years.     The'  social  re- 
turns on  science  are  enormous,  hut  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  any 
detailed  account  of  them.     The  hest  that  ca.n  he  done  on  figures  prepared 
hy  the  British  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial-  Research  shows  that 
of  a  total  expenditure  of  some  50,000  pconds  on  scientific  research  the 
average  return  was  SOO  percent  per  a.nnum,  and  rose  in  some  cases  to  as 
much  e.Q  10,000  percent.     The  apparent  paradox  of  such'  a  profitable  invest- 
ment being  chronically  short  of  funds  is  removed  when  one  rememhers  that 
the  returns  on  science  are  made  socially  and  not  solely  to  the  investors, 
unless  these  a.re  in  a  monopoly  position.     In  this  case  they  have  little 
incentive  to  develop  scientific  resee^rch," 

Rabbit  "An  excellent  type  of  all-metal  rabbit  hut.ch  is  in 

Hutch  use  at  the  U.  S.  Rabbit  Experiment  Station  at  Eontana," 

says  Pacific  Rural  Press  (September  SU)  ,  "Eloor .  is  miade 
of  perforated  metal  sheets.  Nesting  box  is  made  of  an  ordinary  nail  keg 
with  a  short  hoard  nailed  across  the  open  end.  Water  vessel  is  sanitary 
and  easily  accessible  for  cleaning.  There  is  a  wire'"  basket  in  which  the 
bahies  are  kept  during  hot  days.  By  ^hanging  them  up  to  cool, '  very  few 
losses  are  experienced  during  the  hottest  weather."  ■ 

Grasshopper  According  to  a  Vfinnipeg  report  in  the  Northwestern 

Warfare  Miller  (September  2S)  officials,  of  western  Canada's  pro- 

vincial governments  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
cooperate  v/i  th  United  States  organizations  in  a  joint  international  war 
against  the  grasshopper  m.enace  for  next  year,     Hon.  J.  G-.  Taggart,- 
minister  of  agric~Lilture  for  Saskatchewan,  stated  tha,t  there  v/ould  be  no 
difficulty  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  three  prairie  provinces  and 
that  he  had  alre^idy  asked  S.  H.  Vigor,  field  crops  oonmissioner ,   to  con- 
tact United  States  authorities. 
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iJSW  EHG-LAi^TD  A  preliminary  survey  made  public  yesterday  by  the 

CROP  DAIvlA&E       Bureau  of  -  Agricultural  Economics  said  crop  damage  in  the 

ITev7  England  flood  and  hurricane  ^70uld  ruji  into  millions  of 
dollars.     A  loss  of  at  least  $2,0C0,C0C  v/as  suffered  by  the  tobacco  crops 
of  that  area.     The  quantity  loss  was  placed  at  6, 000,  CCO  pconds.     Some  of 
the  tobacco  not  actually  destroyed  was  damaged  and  the  quality  of  other 
parts  of  the  crop  was  lowered.     Onion  grov^ers  estimated  their  loss  at 
300  cars,  or  approximately  I50, 000  bushels,  out  of  a  total  crop  forecast 
of  about  1,250,00c  bushels.     Though  most  of  the  onions  had  been  harvested, 
thousands  of  bushels  remained  in  tiie  fields  in  crates  and  sacks  and  were 
either  d'uu-^.ged  or  destroyed,     Irish  potatoes  had  been  harvested  prior  to 
the  storm,  but  rising  waters  covered  and  destroyed  hundreds  of  acres  of 
late  potatoes  in  the  ground.     Yields  outside  the  flood  areas  were  expected 
to  be  curtailed  materially  because  of  rot  caused  by  the  heavy  rains.  About 

000, 000  bushels  of  apples,   or  more  than  a  half  of  the  estimated  Hew  Eng- 
land production  this  year,  were  blown  from  trees.     Some  of  these  were  sal- 
vaged, but  it  was  feared  most  would  be  lost  because  they  could  not  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  market  before  rot  set  in.     Very  heavy  damage  was  done  to 
fruit  trees.     About  a  fourth  of  the  apple  trees  in  the  area  were  damaged, 
with  a  loss  of  about  10  percent  in  value.    Pears  and  peaches  also  suffered. 
(New  York  Times,  )  ■ 


RURAL  LIBRARY  The  President's  Advisory  Comm.ittee  on  Education  re- 

SERVICES  ported  yesterday  that  three-fourths  of  the  co^ontry's  rural 

population  has  no  public  libro.ry  service.     The  nation's 
book  resources  vp.rj-  from  state  to  state,  the  report  said.     In  Massachu- 
s'etts  and  Delaware,   libraries  are  available  to  100  percent  of  the  popul ac- 
tion, while  in  West  Virginia  only  12  percent  have  access  to  library  books. 
The  northeast  and.  Ear.  West  are  in  iireferred  positions,   it  was  added,  while 
the  southern  regions  are  low  in  every  t^.npe  of  library  service.  (Associated 
Press,) 

ESCC  BLTING-  The  Eeder.al  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  announced 

yesterd?.y  that  in  the  last  fiscal  year  it  had  spent  $^7,^00,- 
000  for  surplus  foods  and  had  issued  food  supplies  to  2,500,000  families, 
(Washington  Post,) 
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Bust  Explosion  Additional  research  to  protect  firemen  against  ex- 

Prevention         plosions  of  solvents,  gases,  and  vapors,  now  being  de- 
veloped for  processing  agricultural  products,  and  to  make 
these  essential  operations  more  safe,  was  advocated  by  Dr.  David  J.  Price 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  in  a  recent  address  before  the 
International  Association  of  Fire  Fighters.    Delegates  were  told  that 
extensive  losses  have  occured  in  every  section  of  the  United  States  from 
dust  explosions  and  fires  in  connection  with  the  handling,  milling,  and 
processing  of  farm  products.     In  the  last  20  years  about  UoO  of  these 
dust  explosions  have  occurred  in  this  country,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
more  than  3OO  persons,  injui-ies  to-  7OO  others,  and  property  losses  in 
excess  of  $28,000,000.    Dr.  Price  stated  that  if  firemen  could  be  told 
what  to  do  when  dust  explosions  and  fires  occ-ar  in  industrial  plants, 
.their  safety  could  be  greatly  increased.     (Journal  of  American  Insurance, 
•^September , ) 

Test  Plots  J-c  r  more  than  half  a  century  the  Federal  G-overnment 

for  Seed  has  expended  many  millions  annually  for  improvement  in  the 

quality  of  grain  grown  and  an  increase  in  the  yield  per 
acre.    Agricultural  schools  and  experiment  stations  throughout  the  land  have 
accomplished  m^uch  in  helping  farmers  to  s^jirer  and  better  results  but  still 
the  routine  tillers  of  the  soil  have  persisted  in  the  careless  selection 
of  seed.    Recently  observing  students  of  farm  activities  have  aroused  a 
deep  interest  in  the  selection  and  planting  of  pure  varieties  adapted  to 
the  soil  and  climate  by  gathering  samples  of  wheat  from  neighboring  farms 
and  planting  test  plots  thereby  giving  growers  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
practicable  selection  of  seed  best  suited  to  their  use.     Crop  improvement 
associations  and  elevator  operators  are  establishing  test  plots  for  wheat 
and  inviting  all  farmers  of  the  district  to  inspect  the  results  and  listen 
to  agronomists.     The  farmers  who  have  persisted  in  planting  any  old  seed 
have  been  amazed  by  superior  results  obtained  through  the  careful  selection 
of  better  seed  and  its  cleaning,  grading  and  treating.     (The  Grain  &  Feed 
Journal s,  Sept  ember  28.) 

New  Sweet  "One  of  the  most  promising  plants  in  our  test  plots 

Clover  this  season  is  a  new  sweet  clover  sent  to  us  by  T.M«Stevenson 

of  the  Experiment  Station  at  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,"  says 
an  editorial  in  American  Bee  Journal  (October).     "Planted  in  April  it  was 
in  full  bloom  in  August.     The  farm  crops  men  who  cam.e  have  all  been  en- 
thusiastic.    They  say  it  overcomes  the  common  objection  to  sweet  clover 
because  it  lacks  the  coarse  stems.     In  flower  and  leaf  it  resembles  the 
common  s\reot  clover  and  is  apparently  as  attractive  to  the  bees  as  any 
other  strain.     From  Stevenson  we  learn  that  the  plant  will  probably  be 
named  and  released  for  distribution  soon. .. Judging  from  the  behavior  of 
this  new  sweet  clover  in  o"cir  test  plot  we  regard  it  as  an  outstanding  addi- 
tion to  the  bee  pasture  of  this  country.     It  seem.s  to  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  Hubam  without  the  coarse  stems  which  so  many  farmers  object  to 
with  that  plant. . . " 
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Engineering  "Dr.  Thorndike  Saville,  dean  of  the  New  York  College 

Services  of  Engineering,  calls  attention  toiihe  need  for  a  new 

kind  of  administrative  engineering  service  in  many  of 
the  recently  established  Federal  and  municipal  agencies,"  says  an 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  (October  U) .     "He  mentions  housing, 
flood  control,  po'wer  development  and  soil  conservation  as  examples  of 
the  problems  with  which  these  new  agencies  dea.l.     Such  organizations 
undoubtedly  require  the  services  of  expert  engineers  with  first-rate 
technical  training.     But  they  also  need  men  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
social  problems  underlying  many  of. the  physical  improvements  undertaken 
by  modern  government.     Consequently  Er.  Saville  concludes  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  expand  the  engineering  curriculm  to  include  courses  in 
economics,  labor  and  social  problems,  finance  and  administrative  prac- 
tices...It  may  be  that  two  kinds  of  engineers  are  required  on  many  of 
our  public  projects — one  group  trained  for  p'orely  technical  work  and 
another  for  what  Dr.  Sctville  calls  administrative  services.  Highly 
specialized  skill  is  needed  for  the  actual  work  of  planning  and  con- 
struction. Even  more  important,  hov/ever,  is  the  service  of  men  with 
sufficient  diversified  training  to  give  the  experts  intelligent  advice 
about  how  to  achieve  the  social  and  economic  objectives  of  the  projects 
they  are  developing." 

Food  and  The  Journal ' Of  the  American  Medical  Association 

Drug  Law  (October  l)  contains  an  editorial  comm.onting  on  the 

new  food,  drug  and  cosmetic  act,  the  recent  rulings  and 
seizures  of  the  Eood  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  jwisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  over  advertising.     The  last  paragraph  says: 
"The  medical  profession  will  follow  vdth  interest  the  further  work  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  Eederrl  Trade  Commission  since 
they  have  been  fortified  with  new  laws  to  combat  deception.     Some  time 
may  elapse  before  the  courts  will  pass  judgment  on  the  new  laws,  until 
this  is  done  their  exact  status  will  not  be  known.     The  medical  pro- 
fession will  always  be  found  solidly  v/ith  the  government  in  its  protec- 
tion of  the  public  against  the  exploiters  of  im^pure  or  harmful  foods, 
drugs  and  cosm.etics." 

Unshrinkable  '  American  soldiers  may  soon  be  v/earing  uniforms  made 

Wool  Patent        from  specially  treated  wool  which  will  not  shrink  even 

when  washed  in  hot  water,  says  a  report  in  the  New  York 
Times,     This  is  the  possible  result  of  a  new  method  for  making  wool  un- 
shrinkable, developed  by  three 'War  Department  chemists.     The  m.ethod  is 
revealed  in  two  patents  which  are  based  on  the  discovery  that  when  wool 
is  immersed  in  tertiary  amyl  or  butyl  hypochlorite,  chemicals  related 
to  bleaching  powder,   it  becomes  unshrinkable.     The  treatm.ent,  the  in- 
ventors say,  does  not  damage  the  wool.     The  inventors  permit  the  govern- 
ment to  use  their  inventions  ?/ithout  the  payment  of  any  royalties. 
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Rayon,  Plastics  "T\'^7o  rapidly  grov/ing  industries  in  which  th^  cotton- 

in  the  South        producing  South  h'as  a  large  stake  are  the  manufacture  of 
■  rayon  and  plastics,"  says  an  editorial  in  the 'San  Antonio 
Express  (September  2S)'.     "Inuring  -the  past  decade  rayon  production  in- 
creased from '75  million  to  321  million  pounds,  and  science  continually 

.  i's  finding  new  uses  for  .the  product.     'For  example,  some  automo bile- tire 
makers  now  are  using  rayon  instead  of  cotton  cords  in  casings-.  .  .The 
various  rayon  textiles  have  been  vastly  improved  and  the  demand  for 

..them  increased,  .. The  output  of  plastics  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 

■  ten  years  _  between  1927  ^md  1937*  •  •^'l^stics  have  attained  a  permanent 
place  in  n^amercus  major  industries  and  are  used  by  ma.ny  million  persons 
every  day. .  .At  first  glance  it  would  appear  tha.t  plastics  and  rayon — 
particularly  the  latter,  as  it  is  employed  mainly  in  textiles — compete 

.for  miarkets  with  the  South's  cotton  and  forest  products:  but  that  is 
not  the  case.     To  the  contrary,   they  open  new  possibilities  for  those 
commodities.  Both  rayon  a,nd  plastics  are  composed  principally-  of  cellu- 
lose, which  in  turn  is  the  main  ingredient  of  cotton  and  wood,,." 

Production  '"Loans  to  farmers  from  prod.uction  credit  associations 

Credit  Laws        reached  a  ^-ye-^v  high  of  $1S3>C00,000  outstanding  at  the 

mid-point  of  the  193^  financing  season,"  Production 
Credit  Commissioner  S.  M.  G-a.rwood  said  this  week  at  a  conference  of  the 
t7/elve  production  credit  corpora-tions .     Garwood ' said  the  535  associa- 
tions m.aking  crop  and  livestock  production  loans  on  a  cooperative  basis 
in  the        states  now  have  over  260,000  fa.rmer-members ,     The  largest 
amouQt  of  loans  was  outstanding  in  the  Spokane  district — $26,000,000^ — 
including  Washirgton,  Oregon,  Moxitana,  and  Idaho;  and  the  largest  num- 
ber was  in  the  Columbia  district  which  covers  the  Carolinas,  G-eorgia, 
andPloridae 

N,C»  Aerial  Economy,  a„ccuracy,  and  speed  a.re  the  main  considera- 

Mapping  tions  in  using  a.erial  photographs  of  ITorth  Carolina  farm.- 

land  to  check  growers'   compliance  with  the  agricultural 
conservation  program,   said  H.  A,  Patten,  AAA  state  compliance  officer 
State ' College.     The  AAA  has  12,6^7  pictures  covering  36,9^9  square 
miles,  or  76  percent  of  ITorth  Carolina's  land  area,   that  are  being  used 
to  determine  how  many  acres  of  cotton,  tobacco,"  corn,  wheat,  lespedcza, 
and  other  crops  were  grown  this  year.     The  vari^^us  fields,  roads,  ditches, 
..creeks,   trees,  homes,  barns,  power  lines ,  ,.  and  other  objects  show  up 
plainly.     Patten  emphasized  that  the  measurements  can  be  made  so  exactly 
that  no  error  will  exceed  1^-  percent.     Ma.ny  of  the  calculations  run  so 
close  that  it  is  hard  for  a  good  surveyor  to  detect  any  error'  at  all. 
Before  the  system  of  picture-mapping  was  adopted  generally ,' surveyors 
made  a  careful  check  on  the  results,   and  it  was  foa:ind  that  this  method 
is  much  more  accurate,  than  that  of  having  m.en  on  the  ground  measure 
fields  v^rith  tapes,     Ma.ny  of  the  counties  wore  mapped  in  the  past  18  months 
'by  aerial  photogrn.phers  working  ^jnder  contract  to  the  'AAA.     The  AAA  has 
also  secured  pictures  that  v.-ere  taken  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  U,  S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  (Raleigh 
News  8z  Observer,  September  26,) 
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DEPAH'TIlffiNT  Major  changes-  in  the  organization  of  the  'Department 

EEORGAinZATION      of  Agriculture,  dcs-igned  to  expedite  the  cervices  of 

the  department  to  the  puhlic  and  to  ^anify  lines  of  work 
which- have  assumed  parai:iount  importance  as  a  result  of  ITow  Deal-  legisla- 
ture were  announced  yesterday  "by  Secretary  Wallace-,   says  a  report  in  the 
New  York  Times.     Under  the' nev/  plan  of  organization, '  foiij:  phases  of  the 
work  of  the  department  are  ■coordinated.     The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics is  charged  v/ith  the  rosixonsihility  of  formulating  programs  and 
plans  to  g^aide  the  entire  group  of  agricultural  adjustment,  conservation 
and  marketing  services  to  farmers  and  the  general  puhlic.     The  changes 
make  this  hureau  one  of  th^e  most  important  and  powerful  in  the  departm.ent. 
A  director  of  marketing  and  regulatory  vjork  "becomes  responsi"ble  for  the 
supervising  of  four  units  concerned  with  the  marketing  activities.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  talces  over  the  execution  of  all  physical  land- 
use  programs  which  involve  operations  "by  the-  government  on  farm  lands. 
Unified  direction  is  provided  for  research  work  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  t.echnology.     Tlie  organization  plan  is  partly  the 
result  of  an  agreement'  reached  last  July  with  the  Association  of  Land 
Grant  Colleges,  under  which  the  colleges  are  formulating  plans  which  will 
give  farm  people  a  voice  in  correlatimg  and  localizing  agricultural  pro- 
grams.    The  agreement  pointed  out  that  new  -orocedures  and  institutions 
must  provide  for  analysis,  planning  and  program  huilding,  "beginning  in 
the  communities  and  extending  to  county,   state  and  nati'mal  levels, 

•  G-REAT  PLAINS  The--Hational  Resources  Committee  reported  to  Presi- 

PAR-M  REPORT        dent'/Roosevelt  yesterday  that  'the  only  hope  for  the/SroSP^ 

Plains  area  lay  in .: swercping  changes  in  the  type  of  agri- 
culture practiced  there.     An  eleven-mem'ber  suhcommi.ttee ,  which  studied 
the  "rirolDlem  confronting  the  Dakotas  and  -part?,  of  Montana,  Ne"braska  and 
Wyoming  as  a  result  of  seven  years  of  drought,  asserted:    "A  type-  of  agri- 
culture suited  to  the  climate,   topogranphy,   soils  and  natural  v  ego  tat  ion, 
involving  in  general  larger  operating  units,  a  judicious  comoination  of 
grazing  and  feed-crop  pr,o.d;iiction,  and,   so  far  as  x:)racticaDle ,  supplemental 
irrigation,   should  replace  the  cash-grain  and  small-scale  stock  rearing 
types  in  the  many,  areas  -Y/he  re  the  latter 'hcas  failed  and  cannot  succeed." 
The  drought-  and  failure  -  of  the  present  farming  system  have  so  seriously 
disrupted  econopy  in  th:-3  area,   the  groui)-  added,  that  "another  period  of 
normal  or  supernormal  rainfall,  however  ..  desiraole,  would  not  alone  insure 
stability."     (Associated  Press.) 
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Seed  and  Feed  The  rapproachement  "between  state  experiment  stations, 

Cooperation        state  feed  and  seed  control  officials  on  the  one  hand  and 

the  seedsmen  and  feed  manuf act^orers  on  the  other  hand  in 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  New  York,  and  Cal. ifornia  and  last  month  "between  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Michigan  Bean  Shippers  is  a 
pleasing  augury  of  future  co-operation  of  these  agencies  for  the  common 
good  of  the  farmer  and  the  seedsman  and  feed  mixer.    The  research  workers 
of  the  manufacti.u'ers  are  doing  a  work  paralleling  that  of  the  experiment 
stations,  while  the  state  seed  c. -unci Is  get  seedsmen  and  state  officials 
together  directly,     (The  G-rain        "F-OGd  Journal  s, Sept  ember  28,) 

Forest  Fire  An  interesting  report  has  heen  issued  "by  the  National 

Prevention         Fire  Protection  Association  concerning  activity  looking 

toward  fire  waste  prevention  and  conservation  of  forest 
areas,.    An  educational  comnittee  was  ncjned  to  assem"ble  and  produce  in- 
formative m.aterial  shovdng  how  forest  fires  might  "be  prevented  through 
pu"blic  education  dealing  with  the  possi"bility  of  r  ediaction  of  hazards  to 
life  and  limh  and  property  through  a  definite  campaign  to  reduce  the  num- 
"ber  of  fires.    Another  committee  gave  its  attention  to  legislation  de- 
signed to  provide  needed  prevention  measures  and  control  of  forest  fires, 
A  third  group  took  up  the  matter  of  interesting  manufactijrers  and  engineers 
in  the  development  of  equipment  for  fire  detection  and  suppression  and  to 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  ideas.     These  three  activities  have  "been 
well,  coordinated  and  the  public  generally  has  "been  acquainted  with  the 
need  of  o"beying  rules-  and  regulations  "by  campers,  hunters,  fishermen, 
Smokers,  forest  laborers  and  those  who  set  off  fireworks  and  hot  air 
balloons.     Special  suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  construction  and 
use  of  fire  breaks,  advice  given  on  building  regiJ.lations,  temporarily 
closed  seasons  are  advocated  for  camp  fires,  and  permits  for  camp  fires 
and  rubbish  burning  are  discussed.     (Journal  of  American  Insurance, 
September, ) 

Canned  Navel  "A  California  company  will  soon  announce  canned  navel 

0;range  Juice      orange  juice,"  says  Business  Week  (October  l)  ,  "made 

■      .  possible  by  the  work  of  the  California  citrus  _  co-op' s  re- 

search laboratories.     Mechanical  ana  chemical  methods  isolate  and  re- 
.move  the  bitter  substance  which  has  made  the  juice  unpa.latable  when 
canned.     The  season  for  Valencia  oranges,  whose  juice  has  long  since 
been  canned  palatably,  r^ans  from  May  to  December;  navel  production  runs 
th.^-  other  six;  months.-    The  new  process  will  permit  canners  to  spread 
their  orange  juice  pack  over  the  entire,  year,..."  r 

Sugar  Cane  Business  Week  (October  l)  contains  a  short  illustrated 

Harvester  item  on  a.  newly  invented  sugar  cane  harvester.     "In  a 

two-day  public  test,"  says  Business  Week,   "this  harvester, 
powered  by  an  ordinary  tractor,  trundled  down  roads,   climbed  in  and.  out 
of  ditches,  cut  through  a  field  of  twelve-foot  cane,  topping,  stripping 
and  bunching  the  stalks  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  every  three  or  four  minutes — 
the  work  of  50  men,"  .       .         ,  . 
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Vermont  The  apple  crop  in  Rutland  county,  Vermont,  erpected 

.Apple  Crop.         to  be  from  10  to  25  percent  less  than  the  1937  crop,  was 

little  damaged  "by  the  recent  storm  as  compared  to  other 
.sections,  of  New  England,  it  was  learned  from  a  SLirvey  of  apple  growers 
in  the  co^anty.     Sherman  Allen  of  Fair  Haven  reported  only  a  few  apples 
knocked  to  the  ground  and  few  trees  damaged.     His  crop,  he  said,  will  "be 
10  percent  of  last  year's  crop.    Allen,  who  is  Vermont  director  of  the 
New  York  and  New  England  Apple  Institute,   stated  it  is  estimated  that  for 
the  state  as  a  whole  the  193^  crop  will  be  from  I5  to  20  percent  of  the 
normal  crop.     (Rutland  Herald,  September  30* ) 

USCA  Cotton  Appointment  of  a  committee  in  the  Depa.rtment  to  de- 

Comimittee  velop  cottotL  consumption        ^^-i^  country,  especially  among 

people  of  low  incomes  who  need  more  cotton  goods,  is 
announced  by  Secretary  Wallace.     In  his  speech  at  Port  Wortn,  Texas,  he 
said  thnt  President  Roosevelt  is  taking  a  deep  interest  in  efforts  to 
get  more  cotton  into  cons^am.ption,  and  approved  setting  up  the  committee. 
It  consists  of  the  following  persons:     Ha-rry  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  Mastin  G.  White,  Solicitor;  and  Jesse  W.  Tapp  and  Alfred 
D.  Stedman,  Assistant  Administrators,   I.  W.  Duggan,  Director  of  the 
Southern  Division,  and  Lawrence  Myers,  chief  of  the  marketing  section,  AAA, 

Wildlife  Col.  H.  P.  Sheldon,  Chief,  Division  of  Public  Rela- 

Articlos,  tions,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  is  author  of  "The 

Gentle  Art  of  Squirrel  Shooting,"  in  Country  Life  (October), 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  reg"LLlar  Country  Life  department  he  conducts, 
"Guns  and'  Game".    Another  article  of  interest  to  wildlife  conservationists 
is  "Planting  for  Wildlife"  by  Raymond  S...  Deck.     "Plant  comjnon,  friendly 
subjects  whose  fruit  is  relished  by  wildlife,"  says  a  legend  to  the 
photographs,   "and  you  vdll  simultaneously  create  lovely  landscape  effects," 

Bookmobile  "A  traveling  library  employing  WPA  and  M'A  workers  is 

in  Georgia         in  operation  in  Thomias  County,  Georgia,  serving  several 

hundred  readers  reg-olarly,"  says  Rural  A.merica  (September), 
"The  Works  Progress  Administration,  citizens  of  Thomasville  and  Thomas 
Co"'ant\^  authorities  are  cooperating  in  the  undertaking.     Following  a 
definite  route,  with  reg~alar  schedules,  a  specially  equipped  truck  visits 
all  sections  of  the  coijnty,  reaching  rural  distric ts  "whose  inhabitants 
previously  had  done  little  reading  for  lack  of  funds-  for  magazines  and 
books.     Now  these  rural  readers  have  access  to  the  best  of  fiction  the 
library  affords.     Through  cooperation  of  the  Thomas  County  school  authori- 
ties, the  traveling  library  sup'olements  the  shelves  of  the  rural  school 
libraries.     Some  of  the  smaller  schools  do  not  have  .libraries  and  their 
only  supplem.ental  reading  material  comes  from,  the  traveling  unit." 
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Merit  System-  ■       ,    The  Civil  .Service  Commission  has  anno'onced  that 
Extended  approximately  Si, 000  Government  employees  will  "be  "brought 

into  the  classified  or  merit  system  next  February  1,  pur- 
sua,nt  to  the  executive  order  issued  "by  _  President  Roosevelt  Ir.st  June  SU, 
The  status  of  UU,000  others  still  is  "being  studied  "by  the  commission  for 
pos4i"ble-' inclusion  in  the  merit  system.     Those  to  "bo  covered  into  the 
competitive  classif  ied'-service  include  all  employees  in  the  G-overnment  *  s 
executive  branch  who  arc  not  now  in  the  classified  service,   except  those 
expressly  exempted  "by  statute  and  those  requiring  Senate  conf irmrat ion. 
The  employees  who  will  thus  "be  brought  into  the  classified  service  will 
not  be  compelled  to  take  open  competitive  examinations  for.  their  jobs. 
It  will  be  necessary,;  however,  for  them  to  be  recommended  for  permanent 
statu-S  by  their  administrative  officers,  to  be  able  to  show  at  least'  six 
months'  satisfactory  service  and  to  pass  a  non-competitive  examination 
prescribed  by' the  Civil  Service  Commission.     (Baltim.ore  S-un.) 

AAA  Tobacco  ^  Judge  W.  C.  Harris  has  continued  the  suit  against 

Tax  Suit  .  the  Agricult-aral  Adjustment  Act  until  October  11  and 

.  "ordered  warehousemen  in  four  tobacco  belts  to  impound  tax 
collected  for  the  m.arketing  of  excess  tobacco  and  to  hold  it  uiitil  he 
hears"  the  crop  control  complaint.     The  restraining  order,   "in  the  nature 
of  a  temporary  order,"  will  prohibit  warehousemen  in  the  flue-cured  sec- 
tions of  N^rth  Carolina  from  remitting  the  tax  collections  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  until  the  .■60O  complaining  farmiers  have  presented  their 
cas.e.     Plaintiff  farmers  have  named  351  warehouses  in  their  action  for 
an  injunction  against  enforcement  of  the  AAJi  until  they  have  fought  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  through  the,  U.  S.  Supreme  C^urt,  (Raleigh 
News  &  Observer,  Septomber  28.) 

Dust  Power  Harnessing  of  corn  dust  to  operate  machinery  was  fore- 

Predicted  cast  recently  by  Dr,  David  J,  Price  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 

istry and  Soils,  expert  and  authority  on  dust  explosions, 
says  a  report  in  the  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  (September  27),     At,  the 
convention  of  the  International  Association  of  Pire  Chiefs,  he  disclosed 
that  Department  of  Agriculture  officials  have  succeeded  in  turning  over  a 
motor  with  dust  as  a  fuel,     "Naturally  we  have  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  dust  when  mixed  v/ith  air  under  certain  conditions  is  explosive," 
he  explained.     "T^e  believe  we  can  take  this  dust  and  harness  its'  combust ive 
powers  and  use  it  as  a  fuel  to  operate  machinery  as  a  substitute  for  gaso- 
line.    G-erman  chemists  have  succeeded  in  making  gasoline  out  of  coal  and 
are  using  mineral  dusts  for  fuel.     Agricultural  dusts  are  more  combustible 
even  than  mineral  du.sts  and  in  time  we  may  develop  a  ' substitu.t e- f  or  gaso- 
line from  them, ..The  finest  particles  of  dust  probably    will  never  .equal 
in.  size  a  molecule  of  gasoline,"  he  said,   "but  now  vie  don't  get  complete 
combustion  from  gasoline.     Dust  explosions  produce  complete  combustion  and 
if  vie  are  ever  able  to  run  engines  with  dust  we  won't  have  the  difficul- 
ties of  exhaust  vapors  or  carbon  monoxide  v/hich  are  generated  by  gasoline," 
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COTTOII  C?-OP,  The  Federal  Crop  Reporting  Soari  forecaots  a  cotton 

PAllffilTTS  crop  of  ir:,^.12,CCr  bales,  based  on  conditions  as  of  October 

1.     This.v.'as  an  increase  of  3^7)  QCO  bales  over  the  Septem- 
ber 1  forecast.     Such  a  crop  would  compare  with  1S,9^6,CCC  bales  harvested 
last  year,  the  largest  on  record,  and  13,2C1,C0C  bales  for  the  1927~3^ 
average.     'The  Census  Bui? eau  reported  cotton  of  this  year's  growth  ginned 
prior  to  October  1  totaled  6,57^>313  r'onning  bales,  conrpared  with  g,26C,- 
'671  for  last  year  and  ^,,031,95^  for  1936.     (Associated  Press.  ) 

■  ""     An  A, P.  report  also  says  that  Secr^^tai-y  Wallace  reiterated,   in  a  let- 
ter >jade  public  after. the  Crop  Reporting  Board  had  forecast  an  unexpected- 
ly large  increase  in  this  year's  cotton  crop,  that  new  processing  taxes 
should  bo  enacted  to  finance  subsidy  -oa^mients  to  cotton  growers,    his  let- 
ter, addressed  to  Senator  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  rcpli-.:;d  to  demands  of 
a  group  of  southern  mem-b-...rs  01  Congress  for  an  additional  federal  subsidy 
of  3  cents  a  po^jnd  on  this  ye'^a^'s  cotton  or  on  incrr^a^se  in  the  rate  of 
federal  loans  on  the  crop. 


AAA  TOBACCO  A  three- judge  federal  court  has  ruled  that  tobacco 

SUIT  RULING-        famers  who  oversell  their  marketing  quotas  m.ay  be  validly 

"penalized"  under  federal  crop  marketing  provisions,  says 
an  Associated  Press  report  from  Macon.     Judge  Samuel  K.  Sibley,  of  Atlajita, 
said  in  the  opinion  that  if  regulation  of  marketing  of  crops  is  needed. 
Congress  has  the  authority,  and  not  the  states.     The  tobacco  marketing 
act,  he  rulsd,  deals  only  with  p)lanting  and  production.     The  suit  was 
brought  in  the  Valdosta,  Georgia.,  Division  of  Federal  Court  by  a  group 
of  producers  aga.inst  lTa.t  Smith,  Agricultura.1  Adjustment  Administration  of- 
ficial. 


"ACRICULTUPJIL  The  193S  volume  of  "Agricultural  Statistics"  has  com.e 

STATISTICS"        from  the  press  and  is  being  distributed.     This  year's  book 

contains  about  55  more  "oa.ges  tha,n  the  edition  of  la.st  year. 
A  large  number  of  new  tables  vi^^re  included  in  the  section  on  fruits  Eind 
vegetables,  giving  an  historical  series  of  basic  statistics  for  all  of  the 
commerciaJ  truck  cro^is.     The  193'^  volume  also  contains  additional  ta.bles 
on  feedstufis,   cotton,   sugar,  miscellaneous  crops  and  farm,  business,  as 
well  as  a  n-am.ber  of  new  tables  relating  to  thr  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Departm.ent  v/orkers  may  obtadn  this  from,  their  respective  bureaus. 
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Sweet  Potato  M.  I.!.   Johns,  Tennessee  Extension  Service,  author  of 

Electric  "Sv/eet  Potato  Profits  "b.y  Electric  Coring,"  in  Electricity 

Charing  on  the  Earm  (October)  reports  that  "sweet  potato  storage 

houses  are  being  converted  from  stove  heat  to  automatic 
electric  hee.t  with  a  resulting  increase  in  percentage  of  marketable 
potatoes,   improvement  in  quality  and  better  bank  o.ccount."     "A  2,000- 
bushel  house  was  constructed  in  I927,"  he  s^ys,   "at  the  Junior  College 
at  Martin,  Tennessee,  according  to  plans  recommended  b^/  the  U.S.D.A, 
It  was  heated  by  a,  coal  burning  stove  located,  near  the  center  of  the 
building.     In  193^,   six  1,000  watt  strip  heaters  were  placed  over  the 
ventilators  cut  in  the  floor  and  twelve  hOO  watt  strip  heaters  were 
spaced  uniformly  over  the  remaining  floor  surface.     This  made  a  connected 
heating  load  of  12  kilovratts.     The  storage  capacity  was  increased  UOO 
bushels  by  removing  the  stove.     The  cost  of  the  installation  v/as  $l60.00. 
The  power  consumiption  for  the  season  (October  lU,  1937  "to  March  11,  193^) 
was  1,960  kilowatt  hours.     A  total  of  2,1S3  bushels  were  stored  at  the 
rate  of  less  than  one  kilowatt  hoijir  per  bushel.     The  average  percentage 
of  good  potatoes  taken  from  the  electrically  heated  house  was  95* ^  per- 
cent as  compered  with  S9»'l  percent  f^r  pota.toes  cured  and  stored  in  con- 
ventional stove  heated  houses," 

Interstate  "New  factors,  often  unexpected,  continue  to  arise  to 

Triicking  complicate  the  economy  of  the  food  industries  n.nd  to  per- 

plex those  whose  daily  task  is  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  distribution,"  says  Eood  Industries  (October).     "Such  problems  are 
t^/pified  by  the  extreme  variations  of  permissible  gross  weights  of 
vehicles  on  highways  in  vari^^us  states.     To  illustrate:     If  a  truck 
shipment  originates  in  Chicago,  where  the  Illinois  law  permits  72,000 
lb.  gross  weight,  and  heads  for  Tennessee,  it  will  be  ^00  percent  too 
heavy  to  m.eot  the  18,000  lb.  stipulations  of  Kentuck^^  or  Tennessee  high- 
way regulations.     Rhode  Island,  which  can  be  traversed  by  an  auto  in' less 
than  an  h^ur,  permiits  gross  weights  of  120,000  lb.,  whereas  ndjacent 
Connecticut  permits  only  Uo,000  lb.,  a  third  as  m.uch,     Kansas  has  adopted 
a  port  of  entry  system,  (now  duplicated  by  most  of  the  siorrounding  states) 
where  'foreign'  trucks  must  enter  at  any  one  of  the  66  stipulated  ports 
of  entry,   there  to  pass  all  manner  of  inspection  of  eqmpment  and  papers. 
The  method  is  costly,  vexatious  and  time-consuming — and  it  is  changing 
the  character  of  such  commerce  from,  interstate  to  intrastate.     The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  believes  that  such  vagaries  as  the  foregoing 
are  rather  detrimental  to  farmers,.." 

Shaw  Water  The  Shaw  water  lily  farms,  which  lie  just  outside 

Lily  Earms  Washington,  vdll  become  public  gardens  through  a  recent 

purchase  by  the  government.     They  were  started  in  ISJO  and 
are  now  thought  to  be  the  largest  lily  farms  in  the  world.     There  are 
twenty-five    ponds — one  that  is  an  acr e-and-a-half  in  area — which  hold  more 
than  a  half  milli-^n  lily  plants.     (Associated  Press.) 
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World  Locust  Nat -ore  (London,  September  2^)  in  an  item  cn  the  re- 

Conference         cent  ?ifth  International  Locust  Conference,  says:  "The 

great  economic  importance  of  the  (locust)  pro'blem  was 
emphasized  "by  the  results  of  a  statistical  inq_uiry  organized,  .by.  the  Inter- 
national Centre  for  Anti-Locust  ?.esea.rch  in  London.  ■  The  information  col- 
lected from  the  majority  of  the  countries  suffering  from  locusts . and : 
grasshoppers  showed  that  the  average  cost  of  these  pests  ~to  the  world 
amounts  to  not  less  than  15  million  po''jnds  per  arjium.    liscussions  at  the 
conference  were  centred  m-ainly  ro^ond  the  necessity  of   establishing  perma- 
nent organizations  for  the  supervision  of  the  original  centres  of  locust 
outbreaks,  with  a  view  to  fhe  prevention  ri  such  outbreaks  in  future.  An 
agreement  was  reached  by  the  various  delegations  that  such  orgaz- izati  ^ns 
should  be  established  without  delay  and  financed  on  an  international 
basis.     This  decision  was  made  possible  by  the  extensive  investigations 
carried  out  during  recent  years  by  an  international  team  of  entomologists 
surveying  some  of  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  Africa  and  Arabia.  .There 
is  every  hope  that  the  r ecommendatio.:s  made  by  the  conference  will  be 
adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the  Governments  concerned,  and  th-at  the  control 
of  locusts  by  the  prevention  of  the  swarm  formation  will  become  an 
accomplished  fact," 

Algae  in  "Scientists  have  long  been  aware  of  the  fact  that 

the  Soil  Indian  rice  crops,  despite  the  absence  ,  of  any  system,  of  . 

manuring,  continue  year  after  year  without  loss  of  quality," 
says  The  Field  (London,  September  2U).     "At  Queen  Mary  College  it  has 
been  conclusively  proved  that  certain  of  the  blue-green  algae  occurring 
in  the  water  have  the  po^'er  to  absorb  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  and 
thus,  after  decay,  to  enrich  the  soil  and  in  turn  to  feed  the  rice  crops. 
To  prove  without  doubt  that  the  alga  itself  was  absorbing,  nitrogen,  it 
was  first  necessary. to  secure .  .specimens  of  blue-green  algae  completely 
free  from  bacteria.    When  these  had  been  obtained  it  was  then  established 
beyond  doubt  that  this  low  form  of  plant-life  does  in  fact  take  in  nitro- 
gen -and  is  th^j5  a  natural  manuring  agent.     Further  research  ma-y  show  Slow 
this  new  knowledge  can  be  extended  to  agricultural  production  not  only  in 
India  but  elsewhere," 

Course  in  Food  Realizing  the  need  in  the  food  industries  for  men 

Technology         trMned  as  food  technologists  rather  than  as  specialists 

in  a  particular  branch.  University  of  Washington  has  intro- 
duced a  four-y.^ar  co^arse  in  food  t echnol "^gT)'.     This  course  provides  train- 
ing for  students  who  intend  to  enter  the  field  of  food  production  as  con- 
trol or  research  laboratory  workers.     Emphasis  may  be  placed  upon 
bacteriology,  chemistry  or  food  utilization  by  the  selection  of  various 
optional  courses  in  the  fo^jth  year.     The  curriculum  in  food  technology  is 
administered  by  a  com.mittee  from  the  departments  of  bacteriology,  chem.istry 
and  home  economics,     (Food  Industries,  October.) 
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Biological  Biological      s tracts,  has » grown  too  "big  for  the  average 

Abstracts  individual  subscriber  and  i's  about  to  split  into  several. 

parts,    Bue  to  the  fact  that  Biological  iibstracts  sum- 
marizes everything  that  appears  in  the  whole  field  of  biology,  it  has  be- 
come very  thick  and  costly  to  publish.    Practically  every  biologist  is  a 
specialist,  reading  only  the  section  of  the  Jouxnal  .deva.ted  to  his  par- 
ticular field.     The  board  of  editors  has  announced  that  Biological  Abstracts 
will  henceforward  be  publ.ished  ' in  f ive  sections.     The  individ^j^il  biologist 
may  subscribe  to  any  section  or  sections  he  idesires.     The  entire  journal, 
with  all  five  sections  between  the  same  covers,,  will  continue  to  be  used 
by  libraries,     (Science  Service.)  •- 

B.A,E,Seed  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  announces  that 

Section  effective  October  l^,  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock - 

Estimates  will  establish  a  statistical  section  for  seeds, 
under  the  direction  of  G-.  C.  Edler.     This  new  se'ction  will  handle  all 
statistics  of  seed  production,  stocks j  movement,. -and  prices.     In  the 
formation  of  the  section  there  is  brought  :togethe:r  :all  the  work  on  the 
statistics  of  seed  tha^t  has  heretofore  been  done  by  .the  Hay,  Eeed,  and 
Seed  Division  and  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Es-timates.  .  It  is 
believed  thctt  the  work  thus  combined  and  enlarged  will  coyer -the  field 
more  effectively  and  thoroughly.     Mr,  Edler  entered  the  then  Bureau  of 
Markets  as  investigator  in  seed  marketing  in  I916,  and  was  put  in  cho.rge 
of  the  seed  reporting  service  v/hen  it  was  started  the  following  year.  Pie 
is  recognized  today  as  the  outstanding  a\ithority  on  seed  marketing  sta- 
tistics and  information.     (B.A.E.  News,  October  1.) 

Cotton  Bale  The  first  shipment  nf  cotton  into  North  Carolina 

Covers  v/rapped  in  cotton  cloth  and  bouad  Ydth  cotton  rope  has 

"  been 'received  by  a  mill  lear  Hendersonville ,  says  a 
Charlotte  report  in  the  New  York  Times.     The  all-cotton  wrapping  weighs 
four  and  a  half  pounds  against '.thirteen  pounds  for  .jute  and  iron  bands. 
The  'shipment  was  the  first  under  an- agreement  I'hereby  the  manufacturer 
pays  the  farm.er  the  difference  bet^,7een  the  weight  of  the  cotton  wrapping 
and  the  old  jute  wrapping.     The  Federal  G-overnment  is  planning  to  sub- 
sidize manuf act"urers  of  the  cotton  burlap  by  paying  the "diff erence  in 
cost  between  cotton  and  jute  on  a  million  bales  this  year. 

An  item  in  the  Earmer-Stockman  (October  l)  says:     "N.  S.  Pearse, 
Secretary  of  the  International  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  and 
Manufacturers'  Associations,  Manchester,  England,  wrote  recently  to  a  cotr- 
ton  mill  in  New  Orleans :     'I  saw  in  the  Cotton  Trade  Journal  an  article 
upon  the  suggested  use  of  cottnn  rope  in . replacement  of  steel  ties  on ■ 
cotton  bales.     I  sh^-uld  be  much'  obliged  if  you  would  forward  me  a  copy  cf- 
the  photograph  shoring  the  bale  tied  v/ith.  cotton  ropes.     I  als^  see  from, 
your  advertisement  in  the  same  'oaper  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  contracted  with  your  firm  for  the  supply  of  cotton  bagging 
sijfficient  to  cover  a  million  bp~les  of  cotton.     I  may  say  tha.t  we  hope 
the  movement  to  cover  cotton  bales  with  cotton  will  increase  in  your 
country,  as  the  elimination  of  jute  and  sisal  fibers  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  cotton  spinners  ^f  the  v/orld.  '     The  federation  Mr.  Pearse 
represents  is  composed  of  the  cott-^n  spinners  of  the  United  States,  Gre<?t 
Britain  and  I9  other  nations  and  has  long  advocated  the  "use  of  cotton 
bagging,     A  resolution  that  cotton  should  be  covered  with  three-quarter 
pound  standard  cotton  bagging  was  adopted  by  the  federation  several  years 
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COEII,  WHEAT  A  government  forecast  that  the  United  States  corn 

CRO?'rEPORTS      crop  wo^j.ld  total  2,^59,316,000  bushels  this  year  prompted 

officials  to  say  yesterday  that  the  government  loan-  rate 
to  growers  was  virtually  surc_  to  be  bl  cents  a  bushel.     This  rate  would 
be  the  maxim-urn  Permitted  i;jider  the  crop  control  law.  ^  The  parity  price 
now  is  gl  cents  and  the  farm  price        cents  a  bushel,  officials  said. 
Loans  are  being  made  on  1937' corn  at  the  rate  of • 57  cent s - a. bushel.  Tne 
corn  cro-o  forecast  by  the  Cro-o  Reporting  Board  was  about  7  percent  less 
than  last  vear »  s  harvest  of  2, 6UU,  995 .  COO -bushels ,  but  7  :o  ere  en  t  larger 
than  the  1^^,^7-36  average  of  2, 3C6 , 157 , 000.     The  board  said  the  quality  oi 
the  crop  was  re^iorted  to  be  generally  good.     A  yield  of  2b. 7  ousnels  an 
acre  was  indicated,   compared  with  2g.2  last  year  cind  22.9 -for  the  lO-year 
average.     The'board  estimated  the  wheat  crop  at  940,229,  OOO..  busnels,  tne 
third  largest  on  record.     It  contrasted  with  g73,993,COO  bushels  last  year 
and  752,g91,00O  for  the  IC-year  average.     The  board  reported  stocks  of 
old  corn  on  farms  on  October  1  at  352,13^,000  bushels,  the  largest  for 
that  date  in  the  thirteen  years  that  such  estimates  hove  been  made..  Stocks 
last  year  were  only  60,571,000  bushels.     Wieat  stocks  were  estimated  at 
UOb,9g9,000  bushels,  compared  with  326,503,000  last  year.     (Associated  Press.; 

IvIERIT  SYSTEM  Extension  of  the  merit  system  to  all  lawyers  employed 

EOR  LAITYERS        in  the  government  was  asked  last  night  in  a  report  submitted 

to  the  executive  counsel  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
says  a  re^^ort  in  the  Washington  Post.     The  report,   submitted  by  Thomas^H, 
Ross  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,   chairman  of  a  special  commit- 
tee,   outlined  results  of  a  two-year  investigation  into  selection,  classi- 
fication,  organization  and  direction  of  government  lawyers.     Ross  said 
about  1,^00  lawyers,'  employed  in  five  government  departmentis  and  fifteen 
independent  agencies,   a  cross  section-of  25,000  federal  lawyers,  were  cov- 
ered"^ in  the  report.   Selection  of  lawyers,  the  report  showed,   should  be 
turned  over  to" the  Civil  Service  Commission,  with  the  understanding  that 
agencies  be  allowed  to  specify  their  particular  legal  needs  and  that  these 
specifications  be  filled  through  a  new  legal  section  within  the  comjnission. 

:.CCC  RAI-IG-E  To  restore  grass  to  western  ranges  and  combat  encroach- 

RESEEDIITG  ment  of  the  desert,  more  than  50,000  pounds  of  carefully 

tested  seed  will  be  sov,n  this  fall  by  CCC  enrollees  on  graz- 
ing areas  in  11  National  Eorests  of  Utah,   Idaho  and  Nevada,   says  Robert 
Pechner,  Director  of  the  CCC.     "This  -program, "  says  Pechner,   "is  designed 
to  restore  good  forage  conditions  on  some  5,^00  acres  of  grazing  lands 
where  ordinary  methods  of  range  protect  ion  and  management  have  not  produced 
satisfactory  results. "  (Press.) 
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Packaged  "In  taking  its  place  among  packaged  ready-to-cook 

Poultry  foods,  dressed  po.ultry  has  come  under  a  critical  consumer 

eye,"  say  George  P.  Stewart  a,nd  Harry  E,  Drews,   in  Pood 
Industries  (October),     "It  is  exposed  to  a  more  exacting 
yardstick  of  quality  than  when  marketed  as  a  bulk  commodity.  As  an  identi- 
fiable food,  it  must  stand  inspection.     In  market  appearance  as  well  as 
in  satisfaction  to  the  palate  of  the  consumer,   it  must  stand  on  its  own 
virtues  to  become  a  repeat-sale  item.     Being  a  newcomer,  its  goodness  in 
•flavor  and  eating  q-aalities  and  its  convenience  in  handling  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  table  are  its  stock  in  trade.  ..In  stepping  forv/ard  into  the 
ranks  of  packaged  foods,  ready-to-cook  poultry  has  become  a  carefully 
graded  product.     It  carries  either  government  grade  or  a  brand  grade.  It 
is  eviscerated — fully  drawn  with  head  e^nd  feet  removed — and  is  sharp 
frozen  to  preserve  to  the  consumer  the  highest  state  of  eating  quality 
for  each  bird.     Pinally,   it  is  individually  packaged  in  a  protective  ajid 
appearance-aiding  wrapper.     To  promote  consijmer  goodwill  through  brand 
identification,  poultry  pa,ckers ,  like  other  producers  of  packaged  foods, 
have  become  highly  quadity-control  conscious.    Also,  because  of  the  com- 
petitive relation  between  poultry  and  meats  of  medi"ujn  to  low  price,  con- 
trol over  production  costs  plays  its  part  in  the  packing  of  ready-to-cook 
poultry.     Production-cost     control  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  efficiency 
with  ¥±Lich  the  various  unit  operations  are  carried  out.     The  operations 
that  apply  particularly  to  ready-to-cook  poultry  are  (l)  grading  to 
establish  standards  of  quality  based  on  either  government  or  private 
specifications;   (2)  pinning  and  singeing;   (3)  evisceration;   (U)  wrapping 
and  packaging;   (5)  freezing..." 

Arkansas  "The  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Commission  of 

Side  Crops         Arkansas  is  very  much  gratified  over  reports  of  its  field 

representatives  shovdng  that  the  f  aimers  in  the  north- 
eastern section  of  the  state  have  picked  up  around  $250,000  this  year  from 
^sideline  agriculture says  an  editorial  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
(September  29).     "By  this  is  meant  that  farmers  who  turned  their  attention 
to  activities  other  than  cotton  are  a  qua.rter  of  a  million  dollars  better 
off  in  cash  money  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.     Alfalfa  driers 
and  small  canning  factories  are  largely  responsible  for  the  pickup.  Not 
all  of  the  vegetables  are  canned,  but  the  presence  of  these  factories  has 
ena.bled  farmers  to  plan  ahead, ,  and  not  have  to  depend  altogether  on  the 
seasonal  market.     The  heart  of  the  rich  Arkansas  Belt a  has  long  grovm  some 
of  the  country's  best  alfalfa.,     Pive  or  S'ix  cuttings  a  year  are  rj^t  un- 
usual.    There  has  been  an  increasing  dem.and  for  alfalfa  meal.  .Through 
the  use  of  driers,  alfalfa  growers  have  found  a  profitable  market, 
Radishes  and  spinach  have  been  popular  as  truck  crops  in  eastern  Arkansas 
for  several  years.     Buffalo  Island  cantaloupes  are  no  novelty,  either. 
Now  tomato  and  watermelon  grov;ing  is  taking  hold.     Last  year  the  Prisco 
Railroad  moved  29  cars  of  watermelons.     This  year  it  moved  loU,  The 
interesting  thing  about  the  report  is  the  conclusion  that  new  fields  of 
activity  are  being  developed, ., " 
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Yearbook  "To  those  who  are  concerned; 'about  the  soil  and  .its 

Review  continued  usefulness  to  humanity  the  .1932  Year*  Book  of 

the  Department  of  Agriculture  will' especially  appeal," 
says  an  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  (October  S)  ..• ;  ".It-.- is  th'e  work 
of  over  100  authors  whose  discussions  cover  nearly  all  phases  of  the 
subject,   if  not  all  of  them.     The  aocial  and  economic  consequences'  of 
s^oil  waste  are  given  particular .  attention .    Impressive  figures  and 
statements  depict  the  rate  at  which  our  soils  have  lost  and  are  losing 
their  capacity  to  produce.     The  fact  that  considerable  improvement  has 
been  made  and  is  being  made  is  not  stressed,  but  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
recognition  in  any  discussion  of  the  subject,    A  complete  description 
of  the  many  soil  types  is  an  important  and  vaLTi*^ble-  featiore  and  the  best 
summary  of  them  we  have  seen.     The  work  is  too  big  for  discussion  here, 
but  it  deserves  careful  study  for  its  ideas,   its  pra.ctical  information 
and  its  expression  of  public  policies .This  even  if  one  does  not  wholly 
concur  in  the  alarms  expressed  and  fully  agree  ¥/ith  the  policies  advocated. 

Corn  Picking  "The  greatest  labor  saving  device  that  has  come  to 

Machinery  the  corn  grower  in  a    generation  is  the  modern  corn  picker," 

says  the  Southern  Planter  (October),     "It  has  already 
revolutionized  corn  harvest  in  the  West,  and  bids  fs.ir  to  do  the  same  for 
the  South,     Many  types  and  models,  all  sizes  and  prices,  are  on  the 
market.     There  are  two-rov/  push-types,  tv/o-row  pull-types  and  one-row 
types.    All  do  excellent  v/ork.     They  snap  the  ea.rs  from  the  stalk,  re- 
move the  shucks  perfectly,   clean  the  corn  with  an  air  blast,  kick  the 
fodder  back  on  the  land,  and  load  the  corn  into  a  wagon — ready  to  haul 
to  the  barn.     The  shattered  corn  is  also  saved  and  carried  to  the  wagon. 
Your  corn  is  picked  and  stored- when  mature,  with  plenty  of  time  left  to 
harvest  your  neighbor ' s .  crop  if  you.  care  to  do  custom  work.     The  corn 
picker  does  the  work  of ■  a  dozen  men,  gets  the  corn  out  of  the  field  and 
the  cattle  in  before  the  weather  gets  rough.     It  salves  'the  laborious 
jobs  of  cutting,  shocking  and  husking  corn.     These  machines  will  pick 
and  husk  12  to  18.  acres  a.  dsy  .     -^hey  have  no  choice  in  the  corn  they 
get.     Whether  the  corn  is  tall  or  short,  standing  or  do¥/n,   large  ears 
or  nubbins,  popcorn  or  large  eared  field  corn,  the  corn  picker  does  the 
same  clean  job.     It  works  under  all  kinds  of  weather  conditions — wet 
Y/eather  to  excessively  dry  weather..." 

Missouri . Soil  The  editor  of  Missouri  Ruralist  says  in  the  October  1 

Conservation      issue:     "After  visiting  the  U. S.D.A.   soil  conservation 

areas  in  Callaway,  Johnson,  Harrison,  Franklin  and  Perry 
Counties,  studying  the  work  done  under  the  experts  in  charge  and  inter- 
viewing many  farmers,  the  Missouri  R-ujralist  editor  believes  that  Missouri 

D  e  e  n 

farmers  in  these  areas  have/rendered  a  service  of  incalculable  value. 
Moreover,  the  state  as  a  whole  has  been  tremendously  benefited,  providing 
that  farmers  out  of  the  sreas  will  visit  these  demonstration  projects, 
and  withthe  help  of  their  farm  agents  and  extension  specialists,  apply 
the  lessons  learned  at-home.     Truly,  men  im  charge  of  the  conservation 
areas  are  soil  saviors.     Ha.d  the  work  been  started  25  years  ago  there 
vrould  be  no  erosion  problem  now..." 
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Gauging  "Ths  science  of  measuring  "business  activity  'is  still 

"Business  .so  new  that  it  can  hardly  correctly  "be  called  a  science  at 

all,"  says  aPx  editorial-  in  the  Wall -Street  Journal  (Octo"ber 
*'yet  even  in  the  past  few  years  there  has  "been  a  pronounced  shift  in 
emphasis  on  the  sym'bols  "by  which  activity  is  measured*     Twenty  years  ago, 
for  instance,  carloadings  Yrere  regarded  universally  as  the  outstanding 
method  of  measuring- business  activity.     Electric  T30wer  production  then  as- 
sumed increasing  importance, «.  Today,  however,  most  economic  anal^^sts  place 
greater  reliance  on  certain  key  industries  much,  as  they,  did  on  rails  anci 
electric  power  formerly,  "but  with  this  dif f erenc^e,..  that  these  industries 
aroused  as  meas^ores  of  the  future  rather  than  of,- the  present.     Two  in  par- 
ticular stand  out — machine  -tools  and  chemicals.  ...The  machine  tool  index 
has  made  marked  strides  aliead  for  three  m.onths  past,  .and  it  is  expected 
that  the  Septem"ber  figure  will  show  another  gain,...  This  encouraging  note 
is  now  reflected  in  chemicals, ,  , The  chemical  la"boratory  has  so  "brilliantly 
entered  other  phases  of  industry  in  recent  years  that  there  is  nothing  of 
the  merely  s^^mlDolic  a"bout  the  connection  of  this  rise  with  general  "busi- 
ness activity.    As  a  warrant  of  "better  tim^es  ahead,  then,  it  is  particu- 
larly impressive  that  improvement  in  chemicals  has  so  quickly,  followed 
the  rising  trend  in  machine  tool  orders." 

Civil  Service  '  'The  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  the  following 

Examinations      examinations:   agricultural  extension  agent ,. $2, 9C0,  assis- 
tant agricultural  extension  agent,  $2,6CC,   Indian  Eield 
Service,  teacher  in  Indian  commi:inity  and  hoa^rding  schools,   Ind.ian  Field 
Service  (including  Alaska)  (optional  "branches  and  annual  entrance'  salaries— 
(1)  science,  $1,SGC  (2)  agriculture,  $1,SCC  and  $2jCCo(3)  social  sciences, 
$l,gCO  (U)  language  and  literature,  $1,6-20  (5).  music,  $1,620  and  $l,gCC 
(6)  home  economics,  $1,620  and  $2,000  (7)  art,,  $l,.62C_and  $2,000  (g)  rural 
merchandising,  $l,g00  (9)  adult  education,  $1  ,-620'  and  $2, 000  (lO)  one  and 
two  room  day  school,  $1,620  (ll)  one  and  two  room  day  school  for  Alaskan 
natives,  $1,S00  (I2)  spg'cial  or  opportunity  classes,  $1,620  ( 13)  prim.ary 
grades  in  hoarding  and  consolidated  schools,  $1,621..     Unassemhled,  Appli- 
cations must  he  on  file  not  later  than  (a)  ITovemher  7>  'if  received  from 
states  other  than  those  in  ("b);   ("b)  Novem."ber  10,  , if  . received  from  the  fol- 
lov/ing  states:  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  .  Idaho ,.  Montana,  Nevada,  ITew 
Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming,     Eor. teacher  ,(c)'June  '^G,  if 
received  from  points  in  Alaska  soutii-- of  the  Arctic  Circle;   (d)  August  31» 
if  received  from  points  in  Alaska  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  ^ 

Rural  Rural  medicine,  in  the  opinion  of  Ov;en  D.  Young,  must 

Medicine  tak-e  a  chance  on  "centralized  dictation"  in  the  hope  of 

escaping  "centralized  authority.  "    Mr.  .Young,  who.  acted  as 
chairman  of  e.  conference  on  r-oraJ.  medicine  ,•  said:    "It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  we  must  face  aid  hoth  from  the  state  and.  federal  governments.  There 
is  no  need  of  blinking  at  the  p.rohlem. :"    He  said  that  while  much  had  heen 
gained  in  preventive  medicine,  rura.l  communities  were  getting  little  service 
from -organized  services  and  political  agencies.  .  (Associated  Press.  ) 
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RURAL  The  need  for  providing  adequate  housing  -  for  families 

HOUSIITG-  on  relief  and  in  the  lowest  income  groups  vjas  stressed  yes- 

terday at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  Officials.     Dr.  ¥.  W.  Alexander,  administrator  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  asserted  that  the  United  States  had  lagged  hehind  leading 
European  nations  in  all  typez  of  housing  activity  and  especially  in  the 
construction  of  adequate  rural  housing.     "In  our  eagerness  of  the  last  few 
years  to  wipe  out  the  evils  of  our  city  slumiS,"  said  Mr,  Alexander,  "we 
Americans  have  often  overloolced  the  fact  that  virturJly  all  these  evils  are 
equally  present  in  ovx  rural  sl'tmis.  . .  "    The  ?arm  Security  Administration 
and  its  predecessor,  the  Resettlement  Acjninistrat ion,  he  said,  had  completed 
more  than  11,7CC  homes j   scattered  over  149  projects  in  Uo  states  and  had  pro- 
vided shelter  for  more  than  1,C0C  migrant  f-irm.  laborer  families.     (iTew  York 
Times.  ) 


CIVIL  Civil  Service  Connnission  Chairman  Harry  B.  Mitchell 

SZKVICE  -       yesterday  denied  the  request  of  Communications  Commission 

'•  ■  Chairman  Frajik  R.  McITinch  for  exemption  of  6C  top  coir^'nission 

employees  from  civil  service  status  under  an  executive  order  of  President 
Roosevelt.     Mitchell  described  the  request  as  "neithar  in  harmony  with  the 

letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Executive  order,".    "The  Civil  Service  would 

not  agree  to  except  whole  classes  of  employees,"  he  said.     (T7c-^.shington  Post.) 

PENIv'SYLVAITIA  Two  Adjninistrat ion  agencies  yesterday  made  $6l, GOG, CCO 

TOLL  EIG-KWAY       availaole  to  Pennsylvania  for  the  longest  toll  road  in  the 

country.     Arrangements  for  an  RFC  loan  of  $35>000,COO  were 
announced  hy  Chairmrji  Edward  IT.  Jones,  of  the  Pennsylvcaiia  turnioike  commis- 
sion, after  the  Public  Works  Administra^tion  ha.d  a,pproved  a  grant  totaling 
$2d,,  IGO.,  OOG.     The  U-lane,  l62-mile  sur)er-highway  will  provide  a  high-speed 
all-weather  route- straight  througjli  from  Harrishurg  to  Pittsburgh  with- tolls 
assessed  on  all  traffic  to  amortize  the  debt.     (Washington  Post.) 


MIFiffiSOTA  '  Three  thousand  men  and  an  airplane  pa,trol  were  mus- 

PCREST  FIRES        tered  ye-sterda.y  to  combat  forest  fires  which  had  taken  two 

lives  in  northern  Minnesota.     H.  G-.  Weber,-  deputy  director 
of-  the  State  Forestry  Division,   said  the  comb  inaction  of  dry  weather,  high 
t emrip er-ature s  and  low  humidity  made-  for  the  most  hazardous  fire  conditions 
since  October  12,-  191S,  when  a  forest' fire  roa^red  out  of  control,  destroy- 
ing the  city  of  Cloquet  and  taking  several  hundred  lives..    (Associated  Press,  ) 
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Soil  Survey  "The  Federal  G-ov eminent ,  in  cooperation  with  state 

Adva,ntages  experiment  stations,  has  heen  doing  an  excellent  and 

valua^ble  service  in  making  soil  surveys,"  says  an  editorial 
in  Farm  and  Ranch  (October  l) .     "Soil  maps  are  available  for  nearly  all 
of  the  counties  in  Texas  and  in  other  Southwestern  States ...  Texas  has 
thirteen  distinct  regions,   each  one  differing  from  the  others  in  some 
important  feature.     Conditions  vary  in  each  region,  for  in  nearly  every 
county  there  are  numerous  soil  types.     In  general,  however,  a  region  is 
defined  on      basis  of    the  prevailing  soil  type.     Local  conditions  may, 
of  course,  guide  the  farmer  in  developing  his  cropping  system,  and  his 
own  individual  preference  may  direct  him  in  organizing  his  farm  program... 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  county  agcrjt  in  cooperation  with  other 
agents  in  the  same  natural  region,   should  not  encourage  the  type  of  farm- 
ing most  suited  to  that  area.     Probably  county  agents  do  not  have  the 
authority  to  formiolatc  such  a  program.,  but  the  field  is  wide  open  for 
district  agents  to  do  som.ething  constructive  in  the  v^/ay  of  developing 
inter-county  progrcams  of  real  importance  to  the  agriculture  of  the  State,.. 
Farm  and  Ranch  believes  that  our  soil  surveys  should  be  put  to  immediate 
use,  and  that  coijnty  lines  will  not  interfere  with  the  development  of 
natural  region  programs  which  should  prove  to  be  of  material  importance 
in  the  development  of  southv^estern  agricult^ore. " 

Forest  A  forest  fire  every  3  minutes — approximatel;/  1S5,000— 

Fires  was  last  yearns  count  in  the  United  States,  according  to 

the  Forest  Service,     However,  forest  fires  in  1937  were 
IS  percent  less  than  in  193^.     The  burned  area  was  21,9^0,500  acres  or 
only  slightly  more  than  half  the  acreage  burned  during  1936«  Forest 
Service  attributes  this  reduction  to  a  number  of  reasons.     Included  are 
more  favorable  weather  conditions,  improved  fire  fighting  technique,  more 
complete  fire  detection,  increasing  cooperation  by  private  woodland 
ovmers ,  availability  of  trained  CCC  fire  fighters,  and  increasing  care 
with  fire  by  forest  workers  and  visitors.    The  reports  reveal  that  9^  per- 
cent of  all  acreage  burned  was  on  unprotected  forest  areas  and  more  than 
11  percent  of  all  unprotected  forested  land  was  b-'orned  over.     The  121, UU9 
fires  on  lands  not  receiving  protection  last  year  burned  over  approximately 
20,637*000  acres,  and  caused  damage  estimated  at  more  than  $18., 000, 000, 
The  annual  average  number  of  fires  on  unprotected  areas  during  the  5~yGar 
period  1933~37  was  10U,gl6  and  the  average  annual  burn  v;as  33»129,000 
acres,  causing  a  yearly  damage  estimated  at  $33»6l3»000. 

193s  T'orkey  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  completed  a 

Production         survey  of  turkey  crop  conditions  in  which  it  estimates  a 

crop  this  year  exceeding  by  3«7  percent  that  of  1937  'b^'t 
about  6  percent  smaller  than -that  of  193^.    Abundant  supplies  of  grain 
and  plenty  of  green  feed  in  m.ost  sections  have  favored  rapid  grov;th  and 
good  condition  of  the  birds,  vmich,  according  to  the  Department,  are 
expected  to  average  slightly  heavier  than  last  year.   (The  American  Pro- 
duce Review,  October  5*) 
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Photographic  "Following  a  request  from  the  International  Standards 

Standardization    Association  that  the  United  States  take  leadership  in 

standardization  work  in  the  field  of  photography,  the 
Standards  Council  of  the  American  Standards  Association  ap^^roved  the  imder- 
taking,"  reports  Science  (Octoher  7).     "-^         committee  v/ill  "be  organized 
representing  manufacturers,  distributors  and  users  of  photographic  materi- 
als in  the  United  States,     Its  duties  vrill  he  (l)  to  initiate  an  American 
Standards  Association  project  on  standardization  in  the  field  of  photo- 
graphy under  the  lead.jrship  of  the  Optical  Society  of  Anerica;   (2)  to  take 
leadership  in  the  international  project  on  -^photography  as  well  as  cooperat- 
ing in  the  work. Work  will  affect  amate^xr,  portrait,  commercial  and  news 
photography,  as  well  as  process  work,  aerial  photograrohy,  radiogra;ohic  and 
photomicrogra,iohic  photography,  documentary,  medical  and  photomachanical  . 
photography..." 

Flushing  Bars  Pield  &  Stream  (iTovemher)  reports:   "^e  '  northwestern 

for  Fajrmers        Ohio  Fish  and  G-ame  Protective  Association,  realizing  that 

most  farmers  can't  tadce  time    in  the  summer  months  to  "build 
flushing  hars  v^hich  wo"U-ld  save  gaine  during  mowing  operations,  decided  to 
"build  their  own  and  make  them  availahle,  free  of  charge,  to  all  farmers 
in  their  territory. .  .Many  fa^rm^ers  who  had  never  "before  used  the  "bars  were 
quick  to  taJkie  advantage  of  the  free  offer.     Furthering  this  hird  saving 
idea,  the  cluh  ma.de  arrangements  to  incuhate  eggs  from  deserted  clutches, 
or  from  nests  where  the  hens  ha.d  "been  killed  "by  mov/ers,  and  release  the 
chicks  on  the  farms  where  they  originated.     This  dual  rjrograjn  was  not  only 
aimed  at  saving  many  "birds,  "but  to  impress  landowners  with  the  value  of 
oirds  as  a  wildlife  crop  ajid  to  stress  the  importance  of  farmer- sportsman 
cooperatives. " 

Frozen  The  American  Bakers  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 

Bread  will  serve  "Dread  "baked  32  days  oeforehand  and  kept  fresh 

oy  freezing  at  low  temperatures  for  resea.rch  punrposes,  says 
a  rq:)ort  in  the  ITorthwe stern  Miller  (Octo"ber  5).     According  to  Dr.  William 
H.  Cathcart ,   in  charge  of  research  and  analytical  laboratories  a.t  the 
American  Institute  of  Balc:ing,  the  serving  of  the  "bread  will  mark  the  first 
practical  application  of  research  that  has  "been  in  progress  for  the  -oast 
year  on  the  freezing  of  "bread.     Said  Dr.  Cathcart:-  "Tlie  freezing  of  bread 
to  keep  it  fresh  for  periods  of  30  to  7*^  days  has  proved  successful  in 
ex-periments  and  is  part  of  the  research  program,   including  the  study  of 
bread  flavor,  conducted  by  the  baking  industry.,." 

Roquefort  'Wliat  is  claimed  to  be  the  first  successful  commercial 

Cheese  Pa.tent    method  of  maJcing  Roquefort  cheese  in  this  country  has  been 

developed  at  Iowa  Sta.te  College,  according  to  a  patent 
granted  to  Br.  Clarence  B.  Lane  and  Bernard  W^  Hajnmer  of  Ames,   says  a  re- 
port in  the  Nev;  York  Times.     Ro-quefort  cheese  made  by  the  new  process  is 
said  to  be  equal  in  quality  and  flavor  to  the  finest  i-inoorted  varieties. 
The  time  of  curing  is  reduced  from  the  nine  to  tv:elve  months  required  by 
conventional  processes  to  from  two  to  four  months. 
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Social  Work  in  Survey  Midmonthly  ( October )  annoimces  a  series  of 

Eural  Areas         articles  on  "social  work  at  the  grass  roots."     These  will 

-    -       discuss  "the  process  and  prohlems  of  social  work  where 
the  county  is  the  unit  of  administration  and  practice  rujis  out  over  the 
/back  roads  to  the  villages  and  remote  farms.     The  hackbone  of  the  series 
will  "be  a  nunoer  of  articles  "by  Josephine  Strode.     Her  present  article, 
cast  as  a  letter  to  Miss  Bailey,  the  Survey's  itinerant  observer  of  the 
social  work  scene,   sets  the  stage  for  those  to  follow.     First  of  these 
will  be  'Publicity  by  Way  of  the  Barn  Door',     The  scheduled  articles  will 
deal  with  the  realities — and  humors — of  the  day-to-day  Job  and  the  -prac- 
tical methods  that  are  growing  out  of  experience.     Along  with  them  will 
be  articles  by  other  authors  which  will  delineate  the  applicability  of 
fundamental  social  work  philosophies,  techniques  and  aspirations  to  prac- 
tice in  the  rural  field.     Such  is  the  first  article  (in  this  issue)  by 
Josephine  C.  Brown,    ^In-Service  Training  for  Public  Welfare',,," 

Dust  Bov/1  /"Two  dispatches  touching  on  the  Dust  BovjI  area  offer 

•Rehabilitation    a  study  in  contrasts,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  ITew  York 

Times  (October  9).     "'The  first  is  from  Washington.  The 
Northern  Great  Plains  Committee,  reporting  to  President  Roosevelt,  finds 
that  the  people  in  parts  of  the  Dakotas,  Wyoming,  ITebraska  and  Montana 
'Y70uld  be  little  better  equipped  on  the  whole  to  cope  with  a  serious  drough 
next  year  than  they  were  in  193^.  '     Some  families  have  moved  out.  Most 
have  remained,  hoping  for  better  times,  but  still  dependent  oh  some  form 
of  federal  aid.     The  committee  suggests  that  this  aid  should  'hereafter 
promote  permanent  rehabilitation, The.  second  dispatch,  from  Amarillo, 
Texas,   quotes  the  statement  of  a  government  soil  expert,  H,  H.  Pinnell, 
that   'control  of  the  so-called  Dust  Bowl  is  nearer  realization  today  than 
at  any  time  since  it  came  into  existence, '     One  farmer  who  took  the  ad- 
vice-offered him  by  the  conservation  specialists  bored  and  struck  water, 
planted  corn  and  feed  on  londs  which  he  was  able  to  irrigate  and  when  feed 
prices  went  down  fed  his  s-orghun  profitably  to  his  own  cattle, ,. There  is 
no  inconsistency,   of  course,  between  the  two  pictures.     What  is  involved 
is,   first,  rainfall,  over  which  even  Washington  has  no  control;  second, 
proper  use  of  land,  not  for  the  exceptional  year  but  for  the  average  year,. 
It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  although  the  Pederal  G-overrjment  has  been 
generous  with  money  and  scientific  aid  in  the  dry  region,  it  has  recog- 
nized since- the  first  G-reat  Plains  report  that  the  main  Job  of  rehabilita- 
tion must  be  done  by  states,  local  communities,  cooperatives  and  individu- 
als, , ,  " 

Domestic  During  the  remainder  of  this  year  domestic  wool  prices 

Wool  Prices        will  be  influenced  to  greater  extent  than  in  recent  months 
,  •.. .  by  the  movement  of  foreign  wool  prices,  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 

cultural Economics  states,     "The  recent  advance  in  domestic  prices  and  the 
decline  in  foreign  prices  in  terms  of  U.S.  dollars  had  widened  the  spread 
"between  domestic  and  foreign  prices  and  the  spread  now  is  not  m.uch  less 
than  the  tariff,"  the  bureau  explains,     (Wall  Street  Journal.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 

Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  item^  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department* 
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FAPlM  products  Secretary  Wallace  stated  yesterday  that  a  gigantic 

POR  RELIEF  urogram  to  "d-omp"  s-arplus  farm  products  into  the  hands  of 

poor  Americans  at  cut  T)rices  was  taking  shape  in  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  says  an  Associated  Press  report.     The  plan,  designed 
primarily  to  reduce  surpluses  and  thus  "buoy  prices  received  "by  farmers,  is 
an  Adjnini  strati  on  answer  to  unrest  in  the  farmi  "belts.    Proposals  now  "being 
studied,  Mr.  Wallace  said,  call  for  a  "two-prico"  system  under  which  cer- 
tain agricultural  products  and  their  manufactured  x:)roducts  would  "be  offered 
to  relief  fam.ilios  "^.nd  otliers  v.-ith  lor/  incomes  at  prices  "below  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  m.arkets.     Losses  v/ould  'be  'oorno  'Dy  the  govjrnment.  Commodi- 
ties which  might  he  affected  are  cotton,  vegetahles ,  fruits,  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  meats. 


TO  PROTECT  Steps  to  protect  from  fire      COO, OCC, CCO  feet  of  tim- 

TIlvIBER  AIvD  "ber  felled  "'oy  the  recent  hurricane  in  the  Northeastern  States 
PARM  LAhTDS         and  for  wind  erosion  control  in  the  Southern  G-reat  Plains 

area  vrere-  annonncod  yesterday  "by  Secretary  Wallace.     The  Ag- 
riculture Department  is  working  on  tv;o  plans  for  salvaging  the  large  am.ount 
of  fallen  timlDcr  in  the  !Jev;  Engl^ind  States,   said  to  ho  enough  to  keep  saw 
mills  husy  there  for  four  or  five  years.     An  army  of  about  U0,000  vTPA  work- 
ers ■'onder  the  supervision  of  state  and  federal  foresters  -rull  go  into  the 
New  England  woods  to  begin  restoring  fire  protection'  services,     P.  A.  Sil- 
cox.   Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  has  been  named  coordinator.  Secretary 
Walhace  said  that  the  A^IA,  th.^  Parm  Security  Administration  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  vrould  cooperate  in  tr.e  G-reat  Plains  Erosion  Control 
Plan.     This  will  differ  from:  the  last  year's  program,  he  said,  mainly  in 
that  it  sets  up  machinery  for  advancing  federal  aid  for  the  treatment  of 
abandoned  as  v/ell  as  occupied  lands.     Abandoned  lands,  he  said,  often  have 
been  the  'starting  point  for  mnch  blowing  ':;hich  has  spread  to  nearby  fa,rms. 
(New  York  Times. ) 


ivEXIGC  BUYS  A  Mexico  City  cable  ,  to  the  New  York  Times  says  the 

U.S.  Y.S3AT         Mexican  CTOvernment  has  agreed  to  buy  imumediately  in  the 

■United  States  miore  than  3,0CC,CC0  bushels  of  wheat  -ander 
the  new  American  subsid^^  plan.     It  is  believed  to  be  the  first  such  deal 
since  the  subsidies  were  annoumced  in  Washington.     The  contract  haj"  been 
signed  with  a  grain  company  of  Kansas  City  for  1,12C,00C  bushels  of  hard 
v/heat  at  a  cost  of  about ,  $7cC ,  CCO,   close  to  6^  cents  a  bushel.  •  The  ar- 
rangement is  the  result  of  negotiations  betvjeen  the  •  Mexiceji  Exjport  and 
Import  3 anil  and  the  AAA.   
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Fertilizer  More  and  aore  farmers  who  us'^^  commercial  fertilizers 

Placement  are  learnint^;  from  experience  and  experiment  that  it  pays 

to  place  fertilizer  in  bands  to  the  side  of  the  seed  or 
plant,  rather  than  ahcve  or  helow,  G-.  A,  Ctimirxgs,  of  the  Bureau  nf  Agri- 
cultural Engineering,   said  recently  in  addressing  the  American  Society 
of  .Agricultux'al  Engineers.     He  was  reporting  on  the  results  of  Y/ide  ex- 
periments carried  on  hy  the  Depai^tment  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with 
many  state  experiment  stations.     It  is  essential  in  most  cases,  particu- 
larly for  crops  grown  in  widely  spaced  rows,   says  Comings,   "that  the  fer- 
tiliser he  localized  within  rather  limited  zones  either  in  continuous 
.  "bar-ds  along  the  row  or  in  short  hands  or  other  pa.tterns  at  each  widely 
■  separated  hill  or  plant,     Loco.tion  of  the  fertilizer  at  the  sides  rather 
thrai  directly  under  or  ahove  the  seed  or  seedling  roots  nas,   in  most 
-.cases,  heen  found  most  advantageous."    Because  of  the  prompt  action  of 
implement  manufacturers  in  developing  suitahle  machines  and  fertilizer 
depositing  equipment,  Cijuiings  said,  growers  of  several  m.ajor  crops  have 
heen  .a.hle  to  tr?lce  advantage  of  irqoroved  methods  of  placing  fertilizer, 
(Earm  Implem-ent  Hev^s,   Octoher  6, ) 

Making  Wool  An  ed.itorial  in  the  Hew  York  Times  (Octooer  9)  com- 

■Unshrinl-cahle      m.ents  on  the  recently  announced  process  of  mxaking  wool 

unshriiika'ble.     This  "orocess  was  developed  by  workers  of 
the  War  Department,     The  editorial  says  in  part:   "A  year  ago  an  English 
chemist,  A.  J.  Hall,   claim.ed  that  it  v/as  enough  to  imjuerse  wool  in  v<hat 
cleaners  call  'dry  spirit'  ( sulphiiryl  chloride)  to  prevent  it  from  shriv- 
eling, and  this  without  affecting  the  quality,   softness,  fluffiness  and 
color  of  the  fiher.     Textile  manufacturers  in  various  co^ontries  thought 
so  well  of  his  discovery  that  they  hought  licenses  from  him.     Earlier  still 
the  ,Wool  Research  Assoc ir?.t ion,  an  English  organization,   said  something 
ahout  a  secret  method  of  using  dr37-  chlorine  gas  or  oromine,  hut  that  only 
British  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturers  would  receive  the  henefit  of  its 
•work.     Like  all  these  forerunners,  Jackson,  Heichert  and  Peakes  (of  the 
War  Department)  also  used  chlorine,  hut  in  the  form  of  tertiary  amyl  or 
hutyl  hypochlorite.     Viewed  in  the  light  of  Hall's  success,  their  claim.s 
seem  credihle  enough,  though  textile  e^qoerts  will  have  to  decide," 

Illinois  Weed  "Weed  eradication  has  long  heen  a  project  of  the 

Eradication        Illinois  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  Chicago 
Trihujie  (Octoher  l).     "...Until  this  year  it  was  necessary  for  the  col- 
lege of  agricultijre  and  the  state  departm.ent  of  agriculture  to  promote 
weed  control.     This  year  hoth  have  heen  sv/amped  hy  requests  for  leader- 
ship and  assistarice  in  the  campaign.    More  than  10,  COO  persons  from  57 
counties  have  attended  the  state  department's  demonstrations.     City  dwel- 
lers knov7  weeds  as  an  eyesore  and  in  the  pollen  season  as  a  serious  men- 
ace to  health. ,  .Biit  to  the  farmer  weeds  are  an  ever-present  threat  to 
his  hojikroll.     Two-fifths  of  the  pasture  land  in  the  state,   instead  of 
grov/ing  i^lants  useful  for  forage,   are  overrun  hy  weeds.     Seeds  scattered 
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from  uilkempt  pastures  and  wild  lands  invade  crop  fields  at  costs  reckoned 
lii  millions,"   The  American  farmer  is  the  most  efficient  in  the  v/orld  in 
the  apT)lication  of  machine  power  to  his  work.     He  is  one  of  the  least  ef- 
ficient in  his  treatment  of  his  land.     Weeds  ahove  the  soil  line  are  as 
great  a  financial  menace  as  erosion  and  over-cropping  are  to  the  soil 
itself.     Weed  eradication  campaa^ns  pay  farmers  direct  and  immediate  prof- 
its,  in  "better  crops  ajid  "better  prices.     The  eradi  cat  ion' work  has  "been 
highly  successful  in  those_  counties  which  produce  seed  for  commercial  use. 
Freedom  from,  weed  seeds  has  "boosted  their  prices  apioreciahly  this  year.  " 

Support  for  Whether  the  Federal  G-overnment  is  to'  "become  the- 

Research  chief  sup'oort  a.nd  guide  of  pure  scientific  research  was 

"brought  up  recently;-  at  the  -fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Ahhott  Lo.horatories  in  Chicago,   says  a  report  in  the  Hew  York  Times.  Dr. 
Karl  T.  Compton,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
said  that  adequate  supj^ort  was  now  the  most  serious  question  facing  those 
who  think  ahout  the  future  of    pure  research.     "All  endov/rnent s '  earnings 
are  reduced,"  he  said,     "There  are  fewer  large  incomes  to  permit  "bene- 
factions and  the  heavy  drain  of  taxation  takes  the  heart  out  of  i^hilan- 
thropic  impulse ...  The  sources  which  have  hitherto  supported  principally 
pure  research  in  this  country  are  rapidly  "becoming  less  a"ble  to  sup-oort 
it,,, If  pre&ent  economic  and  political  tendencies  continue,   I  see  only 
one  ultimate  source  of  supxoort — the  government  through  taxation  for  the 
general  pu"blic  "benefit,"    Dr.  Thomas  Parran,   surgeon  general  of  the  United 
States  Puhlic  Health  Service,   said  that  v/ith  xDhilanthropic  sources  ap- 
parently "drying  up,"  it  seemed  ""both  logical  and  desira'ble"that  the 
Federal  G-overnment  should  "assune  a  larger  responsi"bility  for  leadership 
in  scientific  research,'^    Dr.  Morris  rish"bein,  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  disagreed  with  Dr.  Parran  on  the  govern- 
ment's role  in  research.     "Independent  research  must  "be  further  stimu- 
lated and  never  supervised  "by  the  government,"  he  said,     "It  is  the  ef- 
fort of  the  individual  in  research  and  medicine  that  has  made  possi"ble 
the  x->rogress  vie  have  achieved  thus  far..." 

Ohio  G-ame  "Protection  for  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the  wildlife 

Conservation      of  the  state,   is  part  of  the  game  management  progr^im  nov; 

"being  carried  on  "by  the  hureau  of  game  management  of  the 
Ohio  Division  of  Conservation,"  says  Ohio  Parmer  (Octo"ber  g),     "., .G-ame 
management  activities  for  the  state  are  set  up  as  a  flexihle  program  and 
one  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  farmers  and  conditions  on 
different  farms.     Complete  control  may  "be  provided  over  the  entire  farm 
or  in  other  cases  only  protection  on  small  areas.     One  is  the  Stewart 
Lake  G-ar.ie  Management  Area,     Organized  last  summer  with  g  mem"bers  repre- 
senting 700  acres  of  land,  there  are  now  2h  farmers  represented  with  a 
total  of  1,700  acres  of  land, Another  type  is  the  game  refuge.     This  is 
an  area  v.^hich  usually  is  from  100  to  3OO  acres  in  size  and  upon  which  no 
hunting  is  permitted  at  any  time.     Here  game  is  encouraged  to  propagate 
so  as  to  spread  into  the  surrounding  territory.     Some  farmers  who  do  not 
want  trespassing  or  hunting  on  their  fams  at  any  time  are  interested  in 
estahlishment  of  a  game  refuge,.," 
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Botanical  The  fiPvSt  South  American' Botanical  Union  opened  its 

Union  Meets        sessions  yesterday,   says  a  Science-  Service  re-oort  .f rom  ■ 

Rio  'de  Janeiro,  with  scientific  Tepresentatives  from  all 
South  American  republics  present,  as  well  as  of ficial • delegates  from  sev- 
eral countries  outside  the  continent.     Among  those  present  from  the  United 
States  is  C,  0,  Srlanson  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  ,  An  ex- 
ample of  international  scientific  cooperation  that  is  also  interconti- 
nental is  x^resented  in  one  paper  "by  Dr.  A.  A.  Bitancourt  of  the  Sao  Paulo 
Biological  Institute  and  Dr.  Anna  E.  Jenkins  of  the  U.S.  Depo.rtment  of 
Agriculture.     The  two  scientists  have  jointly  investigated . one  of  the 
most  troublesome  of  the  disease-causing  fungi  that  attacks  oro.nges  and 
other  citiu-s  fruits.     The  importance  of  a  Brazilian-AiTierican  cooperative 
program  on  diseases  of  this  particular  fruit  is  stressed  through  the  fact 
•that  the  original  navel  orange  stock,  on  v;hich  the  California  orange  in- 
'dustry  is  founded,  cai^ie  from  Brazil.    Drs.  Bitancourt  and  Jenkins  have 
kept  cultures  ^of  this  fungus,  Elsinoe  australis,  going  for  years  in  flaska 
and  test  tuhes.  • 

Roadside  Planning  and  Civic  Comment  (OctoDer)  in  an  editorial, 

Improvement        ^^"Who  Ov/ns  Our  Scenery?"  says  in  part:.  "Millions   of  federal 

tax  money  matched  "by  millions  of  state  tax  money  have  heen 
expended  on  inrproved  roads  in  the  last  22  years.     It  is  true  that  this 
money  has  given  us  smooth,  well-aligned  roadbeds  on  which  to  travel,  and, 
in  recent  years,   some  preservation  of  native  trees  and  plants  and  some 
roadside  planting  have  "been  included  on  the  public  rights-of-way.  But 
this  vast  expenditure  of  public  money  has  brought  with  it  the  ■  super  post er 
panel,  the  neon  lights  and  the  blatant  sign  advertising  of  the  filling 
stations  and  roadside  lunch  rooms  on  private  property  a.long  the  roads. 
For  a  pittance,  many  of  the  very  farmers  who  profited  by  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  on  improved  roads,  have  leased  their  fields  along  the  high- 
ways to  the  billboard  companies, ., There  is  a  growing  opinion  among  i^lan- 
ners  and  lawyers  that  the  state  may  protect  the  investment  of  the  public 
by  strict  zoning  of  the  private  property  along  old  state  highv,rays  and  by 
binding  stipulations  in  the  case  of  nev7  ones.     Parkways  o.nd  freeways  of 
sufficient  width,  whether  federal,   state  or  county,  carry  with  them  their 
own  protection  on  public  property.     But  v/ith  all  this  advance  for  legal 
possibilities  for  control,  billboards,  unsightly  filling  stations  and 
other  business  structures,  plastered  with  signs  and  distracting  lights, 
seem  to  be  on  the  increase, .,  "  .  . 

Research  A  report  in  the  Wall  Street  Journ^il  says  E.  R.   Squibb  & 

Institute  Sons  have  established  a  new  laboratory  to  engage  in  pure 

research,  to  be  known  as  the  Squibb  Institute  for  Medi- 
cal Research.     This  institute  is  the  first  foundation  in  this  field  backed 
by  industrial  capital"  to  engage  in  pure. scientific  investigation  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  specialized  work  done  in  industrial  laboratories.-  The 
Squibb  Institute  will  conduct  investigations  in  the  field  of  experimental 
medicine,  biology  and  organic  chemistry  along  lines  entirely  apart  from, 
the  ordinary  research  done  in  Squibb 's  ovm  laboratories,  v/hich  v;ill  con- 
tinue as  before 
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TRAIvSPORTATIOlT  Chairman  Wlneeler  of  the  Senate  Interstate  Gonmerce 

CElTTRAIiIZATIOlT      Committee  advocated  yesterday  centralisation  of -"gbVern- 

ment  control  01  all  foms  01  tranc-oortat ion,  including 
railroads,  trucks  and  water  carriers.     Tlieeler,  in  suggesting  that  all 
transportation  operate  imder  the  same  controls,  was  in  ecgreement  with' 
George  Harrison,  rail  lahor  spokesman.    Harrison  made  a  similar  point  in 
a  suggested  long-range  program,  under  which  lahor,  management  and  the 
federal  government  would  terun  up  to  rehabilitate  the  carriers.    He  plead- 
ed with  management  to  withdrav/  its  pay-cut  demand,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  three.     (Associated  press. ) 


MIITIIESOTA  ?ir3  fighters  on  oowh  sides  of  the  i.Iinnesota-Ontario 

?ORSST  ?IRES         boundary  yesterday  fought  biases,  as  dangerous  weather 

brought  about  a  nevT  outbreak:  that  threatened  three  com- 
munities in  the  region  where  t'.venty  -perished  in  forest  fires  Monday,  3y 
late  afternoon,  however,  the  fire  lines  of  more  than  1,0C0  men  were  hold- 
ing off  tl:e  fl.ai.xes  at  International  ?alls,  Minnesota,  and  at  La  Vallee 
and  Devlin,  Ontario.     Dusk  brought  improved  conditions  in  the  border  fire 
zone.     The  humidity  was  rising  and  the  tem-oerature  dropoj.ng,  although  uhe 
wind  continued  at  a  20  to  25  mile  velocity,     (Associated  Press,) 

RETiPjirviENT  ■        The  first  step  toward  realization  of  President  Roose- 

EXTENSION  velt's  desire  to  make  all  possible  goverrjnent  employees 

eligible  for  retirement  benefits  was  taken  yesterday  by 
the  Civil  Service  Ccinmission  when  it  mailed  questionnaires  to  all  person- 
nel not  now  eligible.     T^ien  Mr.  Roosevelt  first  expressed  the  v.dsh,  a 
year  ago,  that  retirement  benefits  be  extended  to  som.e  3^0,000  federal 
workers  not  eligible  for  social  security  benefits  imder  the  retirement 
system,  he  directed  that  a  cost  survey  bo  made  by  thj  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  thi  Social  Security  Board.     Distribution  ^f  the  questionnaire 
was  understood  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  program.     ('.Tashingtcn  Post.) 

E.S.C.C,  S-cLrplus  coivimo dit 7  purchasing  progrom.s  for  rice,  cane 

PURCHASES  syrup,  topped  beets  and  carrots  were  announced  yesterday 

by  the  Pederal  Siirplus  Commodities  Corporation^  Rice  pur- 
chases V7ill  continue  until  next  June  3^,  a.s  the  result  of  the  expectation 
of  price-depressing  surpluses  due  to  the  largest  crop  on  record.  (Press.) 
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G-reen'oelt  The  sum  of  $^2,000  aiinually  will  "be  paid  to  Prince 

Tax  Payment        G-eorges  Coionty  and  the  State  of  Maryland  "by  the  to^OTi  govern 

rnent  of  Greenhelt  to  compensate  them  for  the  losses  they 
normally  would  suffer  through  the  Banidiead -Black  act's  exemption  of  fed- 
eral projects  from  taxation,   says  a  report  in  the  Washington  Star.  The 
payment  is  to  he  made  each  year  out  of  the  proceeds  from  rents  collected 
from  residents  of  the  RuTal  Resettlement  Administration's  model  community. 
Officials  said  no  raise  in  rents  is  necessary  as  -orovisions  for  the  pay- 
ment were  considered  in  settling  on  monthly-  rentals  of  homes  in  G-reenhelt, 
Co^unty  and  state  executives  and  a  representative  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  worked  out  the  arrangement.     A  special  committee  reported 
that  the  community,   if  subject  to  taxation,  normally  would  he  assessed 
at  $3,2575000.     Under  the  cotaity  t.ax  rate  of  $1.18  on  each  $100  of  valua- 
tion the  county  would  receive  $UC,000  and  the  state  would  dorive  $2,000 
through  its  rate  of  23  cents  on  the  $100  assessment. 

Cattle  Feeding  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  says  that  the 

Situation  n^amher  of  cattle  to  he  fed  for  marketing  in  the  coming 

winter  and  sx:)ring  probably  will  exceed  the  number  fed  the 
year  before.     It  adds  that  its  information  now,  however,  does  not  point 
to  a  large  increase,  even  thoi:igh  feed  is  more  plentiful  than  it  was  a  year 
ago  and  prices  of  most  feeds  are  substantially  lower.    Reports  indicate 
that  feeding  operations  ?7ill  be  somewhat  larger  in  the  Corn  Belt  States, 
but  that  increases  there  may  be  offset  loartly  by  decreases  in  other  states 
especially  in  the  Western  States,     (Associated  Press,) 

Reclamation  Irrigated  fsxms  are  being  provided  as  rapidly  as  pos- 

Projects  sible,  a.s  one  step  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  farmers 

from  the  Southv/est,  Coriimiissioner  John  C,  Page,  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,   said  recently  to  the  ITational  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion,    New  dam  construction  now  in  hand  will  provide  water  enough  for 
2,500,000  acres  of  land,  he  said,  enough  for  U0,00C  families.  Additional 
possibilities  indicate  a  possible  future  development  of  7*500,000  acres 
more.     But  projects  in  construction  and  in  prospect  do  not  feed  f families 
now  in  need,  Mr.  Page  pointed  out.     'That  is  something  beyond  the  scope 
of  his  organization  and  must  be  taken  care  of  by  other  agencies.  (Science 
Service, ) 

Restraint  of  Donald  R,  Richberg,  former  NRA  general  co-^unsel,  in 

Cooperatives      addressing  the  National  Association  of  Pood  Chains  recent- 
ly, urged  that  management  be  "set  free  from  a  mass  of  ex- 
isting restraints  on  cooperative  action,"     "If,"  he  said,   "v/e  required 
all  forms  of  cooperation  between  competitors  to  be  carried  on  in  the  oi^en 
under  government  scintiny  but  not  under  government  control,  we  would  soon 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  those  arrangements  which  civilize  compe- 
tition and  promote  the  interest  of  both  vjorkers  and  consumers  in  stable 
lovj-cost  production  and  distribution,  and  those  arrangements  designed  to 
stifle  competition  and  to  establish  artificial  prices  at  the  expense  of 
the  v^orker-consumer.  "     (Nev;  York  Tim^es.  ) 
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Iowa  Law  "Where  only  a  few  hundred  tons  of  limestone  were  used 

Aids  Liming       annually  in  southern  Iowa,  now  thousands  of  tons  are  "being 

distrihuted  to  malre  "better  pasture,  more  alfalfa  fields, 
stronger  livestock  and  "bigger  farm  incomes,"  says  Wallaces'  Farmer  (Octo- 
"ber  S),     "One  cause  of  the  increase  is  the  AAA  program.    Many  farmers  have 
found  it  necessary  to  use  limestone  ahead  of  leg^^ime  seedings  to  "be  sure 
of  good  stands.     Another  cause  is  the  improvement  of  the  trucking  service 
from  the  quarries.     But  the  greatest  single  factor  in  the  increase  is  the 
limestone  law  passed  "by  the  last  legislature.     This  law  authorizes  the 
"board  of  supervisors  in,  any  county  to  contract  for  large  quantities  of 
limestone,  to  he  sold  at  cost  to  individual  farmers.     Or,,. the  hoard  may 
acquire  quarry  land  to  he  operated  for  the  benefit  of  farmers,,, So  far 
the  plan  is  operative  in  25  coujit ies, . , The  reduction  accomplished  "by  the 
hoards  has  amounted  to  nearly  $1  per  ton  in  some  instances. ., One  of  the 
features  of  the  lav/  is  its  provision  for  huying  limestone  under  a  kind 
of  installment  plan.     A  farmer  may  pay  for  his  lime  in  five  equal  install- 
ments, the  collection  to  he  made  each  March  1,   at  the-  tine  of  paying  la-nd 
taxes. , . " 

Highway  Memhers  of  the  Michig.on  State  Highway  Planning  Survey 

User  Study         are  studying  the  relation  between  m.ileage  driven  and  the 

•    age  and  ownership  of  Michigan  automo"biles  in  an  effort  to 
find  a  way  of  predicting  trends  in  highway  use  and  gasoline  tax  income, 
says  a  Science  Service  report  from  Lansing,     Autos  owned  by  city  dwel- 
lers are  driven  further  each  y3  ar  than  cars  o\7ned  by  people  living  in  rvooal 
areas,  they  have  learned  in  a  study  carried  out  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Hoads.A  greater  percentage  of  city-owned  cars  are  a 
year  old  or  less  than  is  the  case  among  rural-owned  autos.     "The  effect 
upon  road  use  exerted  by  those  factors  being  Icnown,  future  variations  in 
highway  travel  and  gasoline  tax  income  may  be  anticipated  whenever  the 
age  pattern  of  vehicles  alters  v/ith  changing  economic  conditions,  or  when 
shifting  population  and  other  trends  redistribute  the  situs  of  vehicle 
ownership,"  they  declare.     During  the  year  193  5 »  "the  survey  shows,  rural 
passenger  cars  traveled  an  average  of  J ,hch  miles,  as  against  9»293  miles 
for  urban  passenger  cars.     If  such  a  ratio  is  maintained  and  if  the  ratio 
of  ruraol-ov/ned  cars  to  urban-ov,nied  ones  chaiiges,  highway  engineers  can 
predict  in  a  general  way  how  highv/ay  usage  will  be  affected. 

Disinfectants,  A  group  of  five  pamphlets  which  rate  several  types 

Insecticides        of  household  disinfectants  and  spray-type  insecticides 

has  been  published  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Meant  to  serve  as  a  description  of  specifications  to  be  followed  by  manu- 
facturers on  a  voluntary  basis  and  for  the  guidance  of  consumers,  the 
pamphlets  describe  liquid  hypochlorite,  pine  oil,  coal  ta,r  and  cresylic 
disinfectants  and  the  spray-type  insecticides,     (Science  Service.) 

Blue  Ridge  Road  The  construction  progr^om  for  the  USO-mile  Blue  Ridge 

Parkway  has  progressed  so  that  a  lUC-mile  unit  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  will  be  opened  to  traffic  by  next  spring.  (Engineering 
News-Record,  October  6, ) 
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Soil  Loss  ■  Farm  Research  (Uew  York  ExiDeriment  Station,  Geneva) 

Jrom  Rainstorm    reports:   "On  August  10  the  experiment  station  was  visited 

a  rainstorm  of  such  ■an-asuo.l  intensity  as  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  necessity'  of  an  erosion  control  program.     The  raiii  continue 
for  12  hours,  a  total  rainfall  of  U  I/2  inches  heing  recorded.'  Heavy 
bursts  of    rain  fell  intermittently,  with  a  maximum  intensity  as  high  as 
six  inches  per  hour.     The  heaviest  prolonged  period  of  heavy  rainfall  oc- 
curred "between  10  o'clock  and  midnight.    Plots  located  at  the  station  gave 
significant  figures  on  soil  and  water  losses,     Maxim^Jin  losses  of  soil  and 
water  occurred  in  a  fallow  plot  of  Dunkirk  soil.     In  round  figures,  66 
percent  of  the* total ' rainfall  v/as  lost  as  runoff,  carrying  with  it  U-G  tons 
per  acre' of. top  soil.     This  very  severe  loss  occurred  on  a  very  moderate 
5  percent  slope.     On  a  steeper  slope,  a  fallow  plot  on  the  som.ewhat  more 
permeable  Ontario  soil  lost  52  percent  of  the  rainfall  as  runoff,  and  2h 
tons  per  acre  of  soil,     A  similar    fallow  plot  of  Ontario  soil,  on  which 
a  green  manure  crop  of  rye  had  been  turned  under  showed  how  applications 
of  organic  matter  decrease  erosion.     This  plot  lost  U2  percent  of  the  rain 
fall  as  runoff  and  I3  l/2  tons  per  acre  of  soil.     The  additional  organic 
matter  saved  10  tons  -gev  acre  of  soil  in  a  single  rain.     Corn  across  the 
slope  on  IDunkirk  soil  allowed  a  2S  percent  loss  of  rainfall  as  runoff  ac- 
com.panied  by  an  S  tons  per  acre  soil  loss.     This  figu-re  should  be  compared 
to  the  U6  tons  per  acre  lost  from  the  fallow  Dunkirk  plot,     A  red  clover 
plot  lost  5  1/2  percent  of  the  rainfall  and  only  89  poimds  of  soil  per 
acre.     Soybeans  and'grass  lost  less  than  1  percent  of  the  rainfall  and  30 
and  10  pounds  per  acre,  respectively,  of  soil.     This  seems  to  be  an  excel- 
lent place  to  reiterate  the  general  principles  of  soil  conservation.,," 

Variety  Trends-  The  American  Fruit  G-rower  (October)  reports  that  it 

o'f  Apples  instituted  a  nationv^ide  apple  variety  survey — the  first  of 

its  kind,     "More  than  fO  of  the  coimtry^s  leading  nur- 
series cooperated  by  reporting  those  varieties  of  apple  trees  which  are 
in  greatest  demand  for  new  plantings,  "  it  says,   "r3nd  since  the  varieties 
of  trees  now  being  planted  will  determine  the  apple  production  10  to  15 
years  from  now,  growers  can  use  this  survey  as  a  guide  to  a  planting  pro- 
gram, "    For  early  varieties,   it  reports:   "In  all  but  tvro  sections  Yellow 
Trcansparent  heads  the  list.     Second  place  in  national  rating  goes  to 
Duchess,  but  this  variety  is  being  overshadowed  in  some  northern  areas 
by  Early  Mcintosh  and  in  the  south  by  Red  June  and  Red  Astrachan."  For 
midseason  varieties:   ''By  far  the  fa,vorite  is  the  Mcintosh.     It  is  the  lead 
er  in  every  section  except  the  South  and  North  Central  States,  but  ranks 
second  even  in  the  latter  area.     National  rating  shows  Cortland  and  Wealth 
second  to  Mcintosh,"    For  late  varieties:    "Delicious,  all  types,  leads  by 
greatest  margin  in  this  group  and  is  calmost  tv/ice  as  popula.r  as  its  lieares 
contender,  Jonath.an,     Other  popular  Icate  varieties  include  Stayman, Yellow 
Delicious,  Rome  Beauty,  G-rimes  Golden,  Baldwin,  Northern  Sr)y,  Winesap  and 
York  Imperial, " 

Streamline  Tractor         A  farm  machinery  ma.nuf acturer  announces  a  new 

tra.ctor  which' is  equipped  v/ith  self-starter,  radio, 
heater,   safety  glass,  upholstered  seat,  rubber  tires  and  enclosed  cab.  ■ 
This  is  adaioted  for  heavy  field  work  or  for  the  highway  at  a  speed  of 
miles  per  hour,     (Nebraska  Farmer,  October  S,  ) 
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WALLACE  .    Urging  farmers  to  fight  enemiefs  of  "the  "best  national 

ON  TAHM  ■program  agriculture  ever  had,"  Secretary  Wallace  warned  - 

PROG-HA^jI  .    them  Friday  against  alternative  proposals  mich  he  said  ■ 

v/ere  aimed  to  destroy  agricultural  adjustment,  says  a 
Springfield,  Illinois,  report  to  the  New  York  Times.     Mr,  Wallace  as- 
cribed to  the  farm  act  a  major  role  in  checking  the  recession,  ending 
the  threat  of  an  imminent  depression  and  putting  the  country  back  on  the 
road  to  recovery.     The  act  came  to  "the  country's  rescue,"  he  said,  "just 
when  we  needed  help  the  most,"     "The  agricultural  adjustment  act  of  193^ 
does  not  represent  the  ultimate  perfection,  but  it  does  represent  a  com- 
plete charter  of  farm  equality,"  the  Secretary  asserted.     "I  wonder 
whether  so  much  good  has  ever  before  been  done  in  so  short  a  time  by  a 
single  act  of  Congress,"    Mr.  Wallace  spoke  before  ^,CCC  farm  leaders  and 
AAA  committeemen, 


CIVIL  SERVICE  With  500  delegates  due  to  attend  the  five-day  ses- 

CONEERENCE  sion,  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Civil  Service 

of  the  United  States  and  Canada  starts  today  in  Washing- 
'ton,   says  a  report  in  the  Washington  Star,    Bringing  together  represen- 
tatives of  federal,   state  and  municipal  agencies  and  others  interested 
in  the  subject  of  government,  the  conference  will  cover  a  wide  range  of 
personnel  problems,  with  attention  centered  on  methods  of  improving  civil 
service  procedure  through  cooperation  between  these  various  groups.  The 
contemplated  reshaping  of  the  federal  civil  service  in  conformity  with 
President  Roosevelt's  orders  of  June  2.h  is  expected  to  lorovide  one  of  the 
principal  topics  of  discussion.    Prospective  developments  in  the  civil 
service  to  meet  the  demands  occasioned  by  the  extension  of  government  in- 
to new  fields  of  activity  will  be  another.     Health  and  safety  safeguards 
for  workers  and  grievance-adjustment  machinery  are  other  items  of  im- 
portance on  the  program.  ■ 


I'ARlvI  WAGES  Rates  of  wages  paj.d  to  farm  workers  in  the  third  quar- 

DECLINE  ter  this  year  declined,  in  contrast  to  the  usual  increase 

in  this  period,  the  Department  of- Agriculture  reports.  On 
October  1  they  averaged  llg  percent  of  the  prev/ar  rates,  or  2  points  low- 
er then  on  July  1  and  8  points  lower  than  on  October  1,  1937-  Virtually 
all  the  drop  was  in  the  monthly  rates,  however,  as  day  rates  for  the  coun- 
try averaged  about  the  same  as  on  July  1,     The  most  noticeable  decreases 
were  in  the  Pacific,  Mountain,  West,  North  Central  and  New  England  States, 
(Press,)   
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Cooperation  in  Cooperation  by  farmers  is  essential  to  adequate  solu- 

Srosion  Control    tion  of  the  soil  erosion  problem,  administrators  of  the 

Soil  Conservation  Service  were  told  recently  by  J.  W. 
Sargent,  Port  Worth,  Texas,  associate  regional  conservator  of  the  service. 
"Soil  conservation  districts,"  he  said,   "place  the  responsibility  for  the 
conservation  of  soil  and  soil  resources  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  local 
people  who  have  the  power  to  draft  their  own  plans  of  action  to  bring 
about  effective  erosion  control  on  all  farms  in  the  district.     There  is 
little  use  in  treating  isolated  farms  in  watersheds  with  erosion  practices 
if  those  farms  lie  below  other  farms. .  Effective  control  begins  at  the 
crests  of  the  ridges  and  works  dov/n,  farm  by  farm,  until  the'  very  "ba^s- 
of  the  stream  are  reached."    Arkansas  already  has  such  control  projects 
under  way,  the  sipeaker  pointed  out,  and  the  same  plan  is  about  to 'be  put 
into  effect  in  Louisiana,     (Dallas  Morning  News,  October  5» )  ■ 

Proteins  "' Supplement  C *  was  the  "chief  topic  of  conversation 

for  Swine  among  the  nearly  2, 000  visitors  at  the  armual  Swine  Day, 

Purdue  University,  last  month,"  says  Prairie  Parmer  (Octo- 
ber g).     "This  supplement,  a  multi-protein,  home-mixed  combination  cap- 
tured top  place  in  the  1937  protein  suppl.einen't  feeding,  test  at  the  univer- 
sity and  again  this  year  produced  the  fastest  gains  v/hen  fed  to  hog?^  on 
pasture.     Supplement  C  was  made  of  20  pounds  meat  and  bone  scraps,  20 
pounds  fish  meal,  UO  pounds  soybean  oilmeal,  10  pounds  linseed  oilmeal 
and  10  pounds  cottonseed  meal.    Prof.  C.  M.  Vestal  of  the  Purdue  animal 
husbandry  department  was  in  cha.rge  of  the  experiments  involving  the  feed- 
ing of  about  UOO  grade  Duroc-Jersey  hogs.     As  nearly  as  possible  the  only 
variations  in  the  swine  rations  were  changes  in  proteins  fed.     Hogs  in 
dry  lots  made  the  fastest  and  cheapest  gains  when  fed  a  supiDlement  made 
up  of  ^0  pounds  meat  and  bone  scraps,  20  pounds  fish  meal,  UO  pounds  soy- 
bean oilmeal,  10  pounds  cottonseed  meal  and  10  i^ounds  alfaJfa  leaf  meal. 
In  the  trials  with  hogs  on  pasture,  the  lots  fed  corn  supplemented  with 
meat  and  bone  scraps  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.5^  pounds  with  a 
feeding  cost  per  100  pounds  gain  of  $3.7^.     Meat  and  bone  scraps  5^  pounds 
and  soybean  oilmeal  5^  pounds  fed  to  another  lot  caused  an  average  daily 
gain  of  1.56  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $3»79.     The  supplement  made  of  meat  and 
bone  scraps  hO  pounds,   soybean  oilmeal  Uo  pounds,  linseed  oilmeal  10  pounds 
and  cottonseed  meal  10  pounds  resulted  in  an  average  daily  gain  of  1,63 
pounds  at  a  cost  of  $3.SS  per  hundred  pounds.     Hogs  fed  supplement  C  made 
an  average  daily  gain  of  1,68  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $3.27..." 

Sickle  for  "The  T)roblem  of  threshing  grain  sorghums  has  received 

Sorghums  the  attention  of  farm  machinery  manufacturers,"  says  Nebraska 

Parmer  (October  S),     "One  company  has  devised  an  upright 
sickle  which  is  bolted  to  the  regular  sickle  and  moves  with  it,  for  topping 
and  threshing  bound  sorghms.     The  combine  can  be  driven  from  shock  to 
shock  and  the  heads  topi^ed  and  threshed,  or  can  be  used  as  a  stationary 
machine  -and  the  biondles  hauled  to  it.  "    ;  .  ■  ' 
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.Sgg  Laying  .  "With  an  avei*age  of  28S  eggs  and  3^0  points  per  "bird 

■Pen  Record         in  51  weeks, *an  official  world's  record  in  egg  production 

has  been  established  by  a  pen  of  13  ^^ite  Legliorh  hens  bred 
by  the  Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  of  Modest o,  ' Calif ornia, "  says  Califor- 
nia Cultivator  (October  g).     "This  was  entered  in  the  International  Egg 
Laying  Contest  at  Storrs,  Connecticut,  which  ended  last  month.     The  record 
of  the  Modesto  pen  is  the  highest  in  nimber  of  eggs  in  the  history  of  the 
world's  official  laying  competitions  by  a  pen  of  thirteen  hens  of  any 
breed,  and  is  also  highest  in  points  for  White  Leghorns,  which  are  based 
on  egg  size.    A  pen  of  Rhode  IslandRedsat  the~  same  contest ,  however,  had 
a  slightly  higher  point  score.     All  thirteen  of  the  Leghorns  lived  bo  the 
end  of  the  year.     Seven  produced  more  than  3^^^  eggs  each," 

Boron  American  Fertilizer  (October  l)  contains  "Recent 

in  Soils  Studies  on  Boron  in  Soils,"  a  paper  by  James  A.  Uaftcl, 

Alabama  Experiment  Station.     He  says  in  the  concluding 
paragraphs:   "'The  present  knowledge  of  boron  response  in  agriculture,  al- 
though seemingly  voluminous,   should  be  only  the  impetus  for  more  inten- 
sified research  on  the  role  and  usefulness  of  this  element.     The  present 
period  is  perhaps  only  the  beginning  of  such  investigations  v.hich  might 
extend  behond  the  field  of  iDl'-mt  nutrition  and  soil  fertility  into  prob- 
lems of  i^lant  pathology  and  soil  bacteriology.     Further  investigations 
are  needed  on  the  resid^ial  effects  of  boron  applications  and  the  fate  of 
boron  including  the  amount  leached  after  its  incorporation  in  the  soil 
under  field  conditons.     Several  laboratory  studies  have  been  reported  on 
this  problem  but  the  results  do  not  agree  and  may  not  be  similar  to  field 
conditions.     Other  soil  areas  and  other  crops  should  be  tested  for  boron 
response.     Moreoyer,   it  seems  desir-^.ble  to  investigate  further  the  possi- 
bility of  raising  the  reaction  level  of  soils  v^ith  lime  above  that  which 
is  now  thought-  to  be  practical  with  the  simultaneous  incorporation  of 
the  proper  amount  of  boron;  that  is,  higher  soil  reactions  with  boron 
present  may  be  more  favorable  for  plant  growth. " 

Cotton  Cord  Synthetic  fiber  will  not  successfully  replace  cotton 

for  Tires  in  automobile  tire  manufacture,  William  D.  Anderson,  presi- 

dent of  a  manufacturing  company  at  Macon,  G-eorgia,  pre- 
dicted recently.     SpeaLcing  to  the  National  Association  of  Independent 
Tire  Dealers,  Mr.  Anderson  challenged  assertions  that  rayon  cord  offers 
greater  life  expectancy  in  tires  than  does  cotton.     "No  knovm.  fiber  com- 
bines the  remarkable  tensile  strength  of  cotton  with  its  flexibility,  its 
resiliency  and  its  ability  to  stand  punishment,"  he  declared.    He  said 
a  new  heat  resistant  cotton  cord,  recently  developed,  compares  favorably 
with  a  steel  strand  of  the  same  thickness  a„nd  has  demonstrated  in  tests 
it  is  callable  of  outv/earing,  outlasting  and  outliving  any  compound  of 
rubber  yet  developed,     "Heretofore,"  he  said,  "the  problem  of  the  tire 
manufacturer  has  been  to  construct  a.  carcass  that  would  last  as  long  in 
service  as  the  tread  which  the  rubber  chemists  have  been  able  to  produce." 
(New  York  Hera^ld  Tribune,  October  13.) 

*Many  chickens  were  killed  the  day  before  the  contest  finished,  in  th^ 
hurricane  which  struck  New  England.  • 
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Turkey  "Few  turlsey  growers  su'bscri'be  to  scientific  jo.oirnals 

Reviews  which  4eal  vdth 'research  work  a"bout  turkeys,"  says  an  edi- 

torial note  in  Turkey  World  (Octoher).     "Even  if  they  did 
get  them,  we  douht  if  they  would  have  the  time  or  interest  to  read  all 
this  material  and  to  interpret  it  in  the  light  .of  using  its  practical  ap- 
plications in  solving  'their  ovm  problems.     For  these  reasons  and  "because 
of  his  distinction  as  an-  authority  on  turkey  information,  Turkey  World  has 
engaged  S.  J,  Marsderi,  in  charge  of  turkey  research  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to -  prepare  this  department.     Here  are  "briefly  sumnarized 
and  interpreted  in  language  that  anyone  can  understand,  the  results  of 
scientific  research  ahout  turkeys,"  .  ... 

Ind.  Grain  Edmond  C,  Eoust,  writing  in  the  Hoosier  Farmer  (Qctoher) 

Cooperative        grain  cooperatives,   saysj    "The  Indiana  Grain  Cooperative,  Inc. 

'  '  '  ■'    '  ■   -  ■     is  the  answer  to  years  of  cooperative  experimental  work,  . 
Stockholders  are  local  cooperative  groups,  organized  at  the  point  of  origin^ 
Producers  are  stockholders  in  the  local  elevator.     Thus  a  federated  type 
of  cooperative'  is  "built  from  the  fields  up.     The  scope  of  the  Indiana  coop- 
erative (limited  almost  wholly  to  Indiana  grain)  is  not  large  enough  to 
"be  cum"bersome,  and  yet  large  eno^jigh  to  :market  successfully  all  grain  pro- 
duced v/i  thin  the  state.     Each  year  increased  voliijne.  finds  its  way  to  market 
"by  the  cooperative  route*     Farmers  who  market  grain  cooperatively  no  longer 
wait  for  their  settlement — cash  is  paid  upon  delivery.-    Great  quantities 
of  grain  controlled  hy  the  central  organization  attract  hig  "buyers  who 
need  certain  amounts  of  a  given  quality  and  grade.   ^  Not  the  least  of  these 
things,  the  Indiana.  farm.ers  jmo  cooperate  operate  a  mAllion-hu-shel  terminal 
warehouse  in  Indianapolis,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.     Had  they  pur- 
chased it  ten  years  ago,  instead  of  leasing  it,  complete- ovmership  would 
he  theirs  today.     Farmers  have  paid  for  this  terminal  pro"ba'bly  three  times 
through  lease  costs  and  this  time  the  uni.ncum"bered,  de"bt  .free  property  will 
he  theirs, "  '  ' 

Phosphates  for  "A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Idaho  College  of  Agriculture 

Sugar'Beets         ■  summarizes  the  results  of  experiments  "by  the  U.S.  B^^reau 

-of  Plant  Industry  on  the  effect  of  fertilizers  on  sugar 
heets,"  says  American  Fertilizer  (October).     "Be,3t  losses  in  storage  piles 
have  always  caused  a  serious  drain  on  the  sugar  "beet  industry.     To  test 
the  keeping  quality  of  unfertilized  heets  and  those  receiving  an  applica- 
tion of  superphosphate,-  samples  of  heets  in  open-meshed  hags  v;ere  placed 
in  the  factory  storage  piles.     Decay  losses  in  the  phosphorus- starved 
heets  were  three  to  five  tim^es  as  serious  as  those  in  the  fertilized  heets. 
Increases  in'  yield  were  about  Y^hat  was  expected  from  the  addition  of  phos- 
phates, but  th(3  'imiproved  keeping  quality  is  an  additional  reason  for  ap- 
plying superphosphate*" 

U.S,  Standards  ■        A  permanent  staff  representative  of  the  American  Stan- 
dards Association  will  be  stationed  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
order  to  promote  acceptance  of  the  technical  standards  followed  by  American 
industry.     Such  a  move,  the  association  believes,  will  help  American  trade 
in  Latin-America*    British,  German  and  other  interests  are  already  simi- 
larly active,     (Science  Service.) 


DAILY  DIGEST  

Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the-  Department. 
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PRESIDENT  ON  President  Roosevelt  proposes  to  follow  up  his  orders 

MERIT  SYSTEM      of  June  2.U-  revamping  the  civil  service  system  "by  calling 

on  Congress  for  adequate  funds  to  support  the  expanded 
I  program,  he  told  the  Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 

'  ada,  in  a  message  last  night,     "^ell-selected,  well-trained,  well-super- 

vised personnel  v/ith  opportunity  to  advance  in  the  service  on  a  "basis  of 
merit  is  the  key  to  effective  govQrnm.ent  administration,"  the  President 
said  in  his  letter  to  Charles  H.  Bland,  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission of  Canada,  president  of  .the  assem"bly.     "Tlie  coraxoetitive  classi- 
fied' civil  service  system  is  the  "best  approach  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem'  v.^iich  there  is.     That  system  has  not  been  perfect,     I  have  laid 
down  broad  and  specific  bases  for  its  improvement,     I  shall  a]3peal  for 
adequate  financial  support  of  this  improvement,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
urge  all  of  the  agencies  of  federal  government  to  discard  inherited  reser- 
vations and  unite  in  utilizing  and  perfecting  the  national  personnel  loro'- 
gram  now  instituted..."     (Washington  Star.) 


COTTON  USES  Hejrry  L,  Brown,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

PROG-RAM  announced  last  night  that  the  department's  cotton  consump- 

tion committee  would  begin  confer ances  with  textile  lead- 
ers "within  the  next  '^0  days.  "     "Department  men  will  begin  making  con- 
tacts immediately, "  he  said,   "and  we  should  be  able  to  hold  informal  con- 
ferences within  30  days, "    Brovm  made  the  announcement  at  the  close  of 
the  second  meeting  of  the  committee,  appointed  tv/o  weeks  ago  to  develop 
means  of  increasing  domestic  conswption  of  cotton,    Brovm  flatly  denied 
reports  that  his  committee  might  recommend  government  leasing  of  cotton 
mills  if  private  manufacturers  refused  to  cooperato  in  a  t',70-price  plan 
under  which  low-income  families  would  be  sold  cotton  goods  at  "bargain 
prices,"     (Associated  Press. ) 

FOREST  EIRE  The  Adirondack  (N.Y. )  Eorest  Preserve  was  officially 

PROTECTION         closed  yesterday  to  hunters  by  a  proclamation  of  Governor 

Lehman,  because  of  the  fire  hazard  in  fourteen  counties. 
This  action  v/as  taken  after  Lithgow  Osborne,  conservation  comniissioner, 
informed  Governor  Lehjnan  of  the  serious  condition  in  the  wood??,  due  to  un- 
usual dry  conditions  and  falling  leaves.     The  proclamation  is  to  remain 
in  force  until  revoked,     (New  York  Times, ) 

A -United  Press  report  from  Arlington  (Vt.)  says  more  than  1,000  . 
volunteers  battled  fires  which  raged  uncontrolled  last  night  through 
tinder-dry  forests  of  Glastonbury  Mountain,     A  call  was  issued  for  1.000 
more  men,   ■  
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Rural-Urban  Altho^agh  there  is  a  steady  migration  of  young  people 

Conference         from  towns  and  farms  to  the  "big  cities,  only  one-fifth  of 

surplus  rural  youth  will  be  needed  in  th^ , 
cities  in  the  future  because  of  technological  improvements  in  industry, 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Dawson,  director  of  rural  service  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  warned  recently.     He  spoke  at  a  rural-urban  conference  on 
youth  migration  to  cities,  held  under  the  Alliance  for  Guidance  of  Rural 
Youth  and  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City.     The  purpose  of  the  two- 
day  meeting,  the  first  to  be  held  in  a  large  city  in  America*  on  the  sub- 
ject, was  to  emphasize  the  underlying  causes  of  the  constant  trend  of 
millions  of  young  people  to  the  cities.     Economic  pressure  on  the  farms 
and  the  movement  of  v/ealth  from  rural  areas  to  the  cities  were  held  largely 
responsible  for  the  migration!  trend.     "following  the  depression  migration 
was  reversed  for  a  short  time,"  Dr.  Dawson  said,  "but  at  the  present  time 
people  are  again  migrating  to  the  cities  in  greater  numbers  than  from^  the 
cities.     Most  of  the  migrants  have  always  been  young  people.    About  a 
third  were  under  I5  years  old,  more  than  a  third  I5  to  25  years  old  and 
nearly  a  tenth  were  25  to  35  yoars  old.    Thus  the  cities  have  had  to  bear 
the  cost  of  rearing  only  about  Uo  percent  of  the  young  people  who  started 
to  work  'n  their  industries,  stores  and  offices  in  1920-30*"  Dawson 
said:     "Xh  the  one  hand  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  nation  has  taken 
place  in  the  cities.     In  order  to  man  the  new  industries  labor  has  been 
drawn  from  rural  areas.    And  on  the  other  hand  the  increased  mechanization 
of  agricultural  production  has  released  young  people  from  the  farm." 
Dfo  Paul  T.  David,  secretary  and  assistant  director  of  studies  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  gave  as  another  cause  the 
steady  draining  of  wealth  from  farm  to  city,  which  he  said  the  young 
people  followed.    He  said  that  70  percent  of  American  farm  income  flowed 
to  the  cities,  through  such  factors  as  mortgage  payments,  absentee  ov/ncr- 
ship,  dissipation  of  inherited  lands.     The  •■migration  will  continue,  Dr. 
"Dawson  said,  because  birth  rates  in  the  large  cities  are  deficient  by 
about  8  percent,  while  farm  families  produce  about  50  percent  more  children 
than  the  farm  population  lost  by  death.       (New  York  Times.) 

SCS  Watershed  Agricultural  Engineering  (October)  says:  "Engineers 

Seasonal  Data    interested  in  soil  and  water  conservation  will  be  heartily 

in  accord,  v^rc  believe,  with  the  U.S. Soil  Conservation 
Service  policy  of  making  available  at  the  end  of  each  precipitatior  sea- 
son its  coordinated  data  on -watershed  characteristics,  precipitation,  and 
resulting  runoff.     This  policy,  and  the  reasons  for  its  adoption,  are 
stated  in  "the  ■  annual  meeting  paper  of  D,  B.  Krimgold,  published  in'  this 
issue.     The  runoff  studies  on  S.C.S.  demonstration  projects  represent  a 
long-time  program  to  obtain  hydro logic  information  which  is  urgently 
needed.     It  is  pointed  out  that  these  data  are  not  being  obtained  for  • 
determining  the  effects  of  various  practices.     They  are  basic  correlations 
of  natural  phenomena  which  recur  at  irregular  intervals  under  similar 
conditions  over ' largo  and  .important  areas  of  the  United  States,     They  are 
factors  in  the  cost,  effectiveness,  and  reliability  of  engineering  works 
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SCS  Watershed  Seasonal  Data  (continued) 

for  soil  and  water  conservation,  water  supply,  drainage,  and  flood  con- 
trol.    They  are  factors,  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  of  v.iiich  leads  to 
overdesign  and  high  cost,  and  to  underdesign,  failui^e,  and  ultimate  high 
cost.     We  commend  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  hoth  for  going  after  this 
"basic  information  and  for  ad.opting  a  farsighted  policy  of  making  it  avail- 
able as  it  is  obtained," 

Alcohol  from  Burke  Jacobs,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  &  Soils,  in  a  short 

Farm  Crops  article  in  Chemical  Industries  (October)  on  "Alcohol  from 

Farm.  Products,"  says  in  part:     "At  present  alcohol  will 
cost  more  than  gasoline,  and  this  relative  difference  in  cost  must  be  met. 
Furthermore,  use  of  considerable  portions  of  present  crops  will  advance 
raw  material  prices.     This  may  or  may  not  benv;fit  the  farmer  in  the  long 
run,  but  large-scale  use  of  farm  materials  for  alcohol  production  will 
probably  keep  the  coet  ?f  alcohol  up,  because  present  crops  are  inadequate 
for  such  a  program.    Alcohol  in  motor  fuel  can  be  visualized  cither  on 
the  basis  of  national  use  of  a  stand.'"^rdized  blend  of  definite  high  per- 
centage (IO-I5  percent)  as  one  extreme,  or  by  localized  production  and 
irregular  use  of  blonds  of  varying  and  low  concentration  as  the  other. 
In  the  latter  case  the  alcohol  will  likely  be  produced  from  such  inconstant 
local  supplies  of  crops  as  may  bo  securable,   in  which  probably  much  of 
the  culls,  by-products,  or  temporary  surpluses  \70uld  be  absorbed.  The 
amount  and  cost  of  such  alcohol  would  both  vary  widely.    As  the  other 
alternative,   the  production  of  alcohol  in  Icrge  quantities  fufficient  to 
make  a  ton  to  fifteen  percent     concentration  blend  of  na.tional  scope  is 
not  yet  possible  because  on  the  basis  of  present  crops,  the  diversi'^n  of 
any  great  quantity  of  o-or  crops  would  res^olt  in  r)rice  increases  which  v/ould 
not  only  raise  the  cost  of  the  alcohol  to  impractical  levels  but  would 
likev/ise  affect  food  and  feed  cost.     There  has  boon  some  discussion  ^n  the 
growing  of  'industrial'  crops,   or  crops  grov/n  in  unlimited  quantities 
directly  for  industrial  use.     Such  crops  would  perhaps  net  a  lower  unit 
price  return,  but  would  peiTnit  farm,  overhead  to  be  distributed  over  more 
producti'^n  units.     Whether  this  will  be  practical  is  yet  to  be  proved." 

Farm  and  Home  Because  of  the  violent  readjiistments  of  the  depression 

Mortgage  Debt    and  recovery  years,  the  total  farm  a.nd  home  mortgage  debt 

of  the  United  Sta.tcs  has  shrunk  more  thaj-  18  percent  to 
about  $25,000,000,000,  according  to  the  Committee  on  Debt  Adjustment  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  F'ond.    As  a  result  of  its  extensive  refinancing 
activities,  the  Federal  Government  has  emerged  as  the  holder  of  more  than 
one- third  of  all  the  nation's  farm  mortgages  and  nea.rly  one-sixth  of  urban 
home  mortgages,  the  survey  rcveo.lcd.    At  its  peak  in  1929  the  farm  part  of 
the  mortgage  debt  totaled  about  $9,500,000,000  which  fell  to  $7,650,000,000 
t)y  1935 »  '^^'^  shrinkage  continuing  through  193^»  according  to  the  survey. 
It  is  estimated  that  foreclosure  and  other  forced  sales  caused  change  of 
ownership  of  about  I.87  percent  of  all  farms  in  1931»        2.8U  percent  in 
1932  and  of  3.88  percent  in  1933.     The  1928-29  average  had  been  only  I.70 
percent.     From  1928  through  193'^>  Federal  agencies'  holdings  of  farm  mort- 
gages rose  from  $1,850,000,000  to  $2,789,000,000,  or  from  I9  to  36  percent 
of  the  totals  outstanding,  the  report  stated,  (Press,) 
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Texas  G-ame  Texas  Weekly  (October  I5)  stating  tha.t  less  than  two. 

Management         years  have  passed  since  the  Texas  Extension  Service  "began 

its  game  management  program,  says:     "That  program  already 
has  shown  itself  to  he  prohahly  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  wild- 
life conservation  movement  now  being  carried  on  in  the  State,     It  v;3.s 
inaugurated  in  January  of  193 7 >  ^'^^  some  10,000,000  acres  of  land  are 
included  at  present  in  comm.uiiity  and  county-wide  grjne  management  associa- 
tions; that  is  approximately  one-seventeenth  of  the  t^-tal  area  of  Texas, 
The  program,  now  reaches  1^2  of  the  State's  25^4  counties,  .  .The  purposes 
of  the  plan  already  are  beginning  to  be  realized.     The  ba.sic  object  of 
the  plan  is  to  bring  about  a  m.ore  plentiful  supuly  of  ^mc  in  Tcxo.s. 
The  .Extension  Service  of  A.  and  M.  has  proceeded  on  the  well-grounded 
theory  that  the  individual  landovrner    is  the  person  first  and  most 
directly  conv^erned.     Earners  Joining  the  game  mangement  associations 
agree  to  make  efforts  to  provide  adcq^jate  food,  and  cover  for  game  species 
on  their  land  and  to  protect  tho  supply  so  that  seed  stock  will  be  left 
after  a  shooting  season.     The  landowners  thom>selves  nap  out  the  details 
cf  their  program  under  the  guidance  of  the  county  farm  a.":ent  and  other 
available  leadership;  the  only  limitations  are  those  provided  by  State 
and  Eederal  game  laws.     The  Texas  G-ane,  Eish  and  Oyster  Commission  may 
supply  seed  stock  to  landcvstl^rs  in  areas  where  there  are  no  game  and  fish, 
These  are  the  principal  aspects  of  the  program  which,  under  the  direction 
of  H,  E.  Callcnder,  A.  and  M.  College  game  nanagencnt  specialist,  has 
spread  to  three-f if ths , of  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  " 


'  9 . , 


Agricultural  In  the  Washington  Star  (October  16)  Mary  Carter 

Explorer  Roberts  reviews  the  book,   "The  World  Is  My  G-arden,"  by 

David  ErJ.rchild,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,     The  review 
says  in  part:     "This  ic   the  story  of  David  Eairchild,  agricultural  ex- 
plorer, well-knov;n  to  Wr^.shingtonians .     Mr.  Eairchild,  from  the  late  SO's 
until  the  last  few  years,  has  been  engaged  in  studying- the  fruits  and 
vegetable  foods  of  the  world, , .Eor  no re  than  20  years  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  division  of  Foreign  Plant  Exploration  and  Introduction  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultijjre,  and  it  has  been  largely/  imder  his  direction 
that  many  foods,  now  com.m-nplaces  to  us  all,  have  been  brought  to 
America  from  difficult  and  fair-distant  places ,.  ,Mr ,  Eairchild 's  life  was, 
as  the  nam.e  of  his  book  implies,  one  of  c^'nstant  travel,  and  tJie  er.inent 
men  and  w-^^men  of  wh^m  he  writes  are  not  limited  to  the  world  of  science 
or  to  any  one  co^Jintry,     He  began  his  travels  shortly  after  entering 
Government  service  by  going  to  Italy  as  a  representative  of  the  Smith- 
sonia^n  Institution.     Erom  there  he  v^ent  to  'Germany,  Java,  Australia,  the 
Cannibal  Islands,  New  Zealand  and  Hawaii.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Eairchild 
drevr  up  plans  for  the  Division  of  Eoreign  Plant  Introduction  and  under- 
took to  organize  it.     This  led  to  his  ^;oing  to  Elorida  in  order  to 
experiment  with  tropical  plants.    And  from  Elorida,  he  spread  his  experi- 
ments out  until,  truly,  the  "vorld  did  become  his  garden.     He  writes  of 
the  West  Indies,  S.outh  America,  the  Orient,  Persia,  the  Caucasus,  England, 
Scandinavia,  Africa,  Nova  Scotia,  Central  America,  Canada.     He  thought 
of  these  lands  in  terns  of  their  plants,  but  in  his  book  he  never  holds 
to  scientific  recording  to  such  length  as  to  dismay  a  lay  reader;  his 
pages  are  full  of  excellent  anecdotes  and  personal  sketches,  too,,," 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural. workers .  .Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department, 
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PATENT  The  Justice  Department  announced  yesterday  it  would. 

USE  CASE  ask  the  Supreme  Court  to  deny  patent  ovmers-  a  right  to  dic- 

tate how  their  products,  once  sold,  may  "be  used.  Acting 
in  the  capacity  of  "a  friend  of  the  court,"  the  government  v/ill  file  a 
"brief  in  the  case  of  General  Talking  Pictures  vs.  Western  Electric  Company, 
Inc.,  Electrical  Research  Products,  Inc.,  and  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Company,     The  case  involves  the  right  of  the  telephone  company  and 
its  subsidiaries  to  insist  that  vacuum  tube  amplifiers  manufactured  under 
telephone  company  patents  be  used  only  for  radio  receptions  and  broadcasts. 
A  statement  by  Thurman  Arnold,  assist.'ant  attorney  general,   said  the  suit 
"involves  a  question  of  great  public  im.portance,  "     (Washington  Post.) 

WORLD  TRADE  A  London  wireless  to  the  New  York  Times  says  the  be- 

RESTRICTIONS      lief  that  the  ideas  of  self-containment,  vdth  attendant 

embargoes  and  exchange  restrictions  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
Germany  and  Italy,  are  not  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  efforts  of 
Great  Britain,  Prance  and  the  United  States  to  remove  barriers  to  world 
trade  was  expressed  by  Paul  van  Zeeland,  former  Belgian  Premier,  yester- 
day.    "We  must  for  the  moment  limit  our  international  ambitions  to  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  and  especially  we  must  limit  them  to  the  develop- 
ment of  international  trade,"  said  M.  van  Zeeland,     "Even  in  thia  limited 
domain,"  he  continued,   "we  shall  have  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  moderate 
solutions  for  a  start.     But  this  immediate  task,  with  its  far-reaching 
implications  and  modifications,   is  most  urgant." 


CIVIL  SERVICE  At  the  thirtieth  annual  conference  of  the  Civil  Ser- 

ASSEMBLY  vice  Assembly  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  last  nig'ht 

Chancellor  Joseph  M,M.  Gray,  of  American  University,  de- 
claring his  belief  in  the  merit  system,   said:    "We  are  discussing  a  nonde~ 
batable  question.     To  pass  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  a  merit  system  in 
public  service  and  a  public  service  by  political  patronage  is  to  weigh 
the  claims  of  modern  scientific  medicine  and  the  incantations  of  an  African 
medicin^e  man.  "    Three  public  agencies  obligated  to  good  government  met; 
the  Civil  Service  Assembly,  the  Society  for  Personnal  Administration,  which 
sponsored  the  assembly's  evening,  meet ing,  and  the  university,  which  offers 
training  courses  to  federal  workers.       (Washington  Post.) 
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Hural  ^^olk  The  Conntryman  (England,  OctolDer)  m-ges  the  establish- 

Museums  ment  of  folk  museums,     'There  are  three  different  kinds  of 

museums,  it  says:     "First,  there  is  the  village  collection, 
to  deal  with  the  immediate  district,  and  to  be  housed  in  an  old  cottage, 
tithe  "barn,  disused  chapel  or  school.     Then  comes  the  county  museum  to 
contain  a  representative  collection  in  a  large  house,  the  grounds  of  which 
might  become  a  folk  park.     Finally,  there  ought  to  be  a  national  collec- 
tion to  rank  with  our  general  museums.     The_  first  class  Y/ouId  add  its  con- 
tribution to  village  life.     The  second  class  would  serve  the  general  public 
and  be  used  by  motorists  and  other  visitors.     The  national  collection, 
would  be  particularly  usefiil  to  the  student  and  to  overseas  visitors,. , 
Besides  the  folk  museums  in  Sweden,  l\iorway  and  Denmark,  Budapest  has  its 
great  Hungarian  Royal  Agricultural  Museum,  and  Munich  possesses  a  muscam 
on  wider  lines  than  cur  agricultural  section  at  South  Kensington.  The 
most  valuable  folk  collection  in  the  United  States  is  perhaps  that  brought 
together  by  Mr,  Henry  Ford. ,. " 

Water  for  F.  R.  Kenney,  B-'oreau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  in 

the  West  Land  Policy  Review  (September-October)  says  the  water" 

facilities  act  of  1937  is  aiding  the  farm.er  and  rancher  of 
the  West  through  small  water  developm.ents  on  his  own  land,     "With  an 
appropriation  of  $500,000  from  Congress  and  an  allotment  of  $5,000,000  by 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  for  the  rehabilitation  of  needy  farmers 
thro'ogh  the  provision  of  necessary  water  facilities,  the  initial  drive  is 
being  launched  to  promote  a  better  use  of  land  by  means  of  small  wa-ter 
developments.     Specifically,  the  program  will  operate  in  IJ  States — all 
the  Northern  and  Southern  G-reat  Plains  and  the  States  to  the  west  of  them... 
Three  agencies  have  been  designated  to  cooperate  with  the  Office  of  Land 
Use  Coordination  in  carrying  forward  the  progrSom:     The  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Agricult-ujral  Economics,  and  the  Farm  Secjirity 
Administration.     Knitting  together  these  agencies  is  a  Water  Facilities 
Board,  composed  of  one  member  from  the  SCS,   the  BAE,  and  the  FSA,  v/ith  a 
fourth  mem.ber  as  chairman.     'Water  facilities'  is  a  term  which  includes 
ponds,  reservoirs,  diversioi'_  dams,  v/ells,  pumps  and  windmxills,  springs, 
stock-water  tanks,  and  varir^us  auxiliary  methods  of  snail-scale  irrigation. 
On  no  one  project  may  more  than  $50,000  be  spent,  and  for  any  facility 
costing  more  than  $2,000,  specific  approval  must  be  had  from  the  Water 
Facilities  Board,     Thus,   in  no  case  will  the  program  touch  upon  the  type 
.of  development  carried  out  by  the  Bin'eau  of  Reclamation.     Th-DUgh  the 
Secretary  has  been  given  authority  to  lease  or  pior chase  lands  to  carry 
out  this  program,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  considerable  amount  of  land  on 
which  to  install  these  water  facilities  vdll  bo  acquired  by  the  Department 
'this  year.     Ordinarily,   the  program,  will  help  farmers  or  groups  of  farmers 
construct  facilities  on  private  land,,," 
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Blue  Ridge  Marshall  Sprague,   in  a  Mount  Mitchell  (North  Carolina) 

Parkway  report  in  the  W^ishington  Star  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkv/ay, 

says  that  "lU5^oi'^ft  are  completed  except  for  paving,  55 
miles  are  under  construction  and  100  miles  are  scheduled  for  completion 
during  1939*     I't  is  a  product  of  cooperation,  made  possible  by  the  team- 
work of  the  States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  the  Federal  Departments 
of  the  Interior,  Agriculture  Commerce  and  War,  the  WPA  and  the  CCC-  By 
next  fall  the  spectacular  stretch  of  2U5  miles  between  Roanoke,  Va. ,  and 
Asheville,  N.C,  should  be  open  to  non-commercial  traf fic, Shenandoah 
National  Park  (262  sq-uare  miles),  G-roat  Smoky  Park  (6U3  square  miles)  and 
the  connecting  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  occupy  the  most  rugged  terra,in  in  the 
East  and  are  embraced  in  one  of  the  boldest  recreation  schemes  of  all  time. 
The  altitude  at  Shenandoah  ranges  from  2,000  to  U,oU9  feet;  in^  the  Great 
Smokies  up  to  6,6^3.     The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  will  be  itself  a  high, 
elongated  park,  usually  1,000  feet  in  width,  but  expanding  now  and  then 
into  camping  and  hiking  areas  several  miles  wide.  •  Besides-  joining  the  two 
major  parks,  it  Y/ill  provide  easy  access  to  fine  outdoor  facilities  in  the 
national  forests  of  Natural  Bridge  and  Jefferson  in  Virginia  and  of  three 
Pisgah  divisions  in  North  Carolina,     Plans  have  been  announced  by  the 
National  Park  Service  for  establishing  wildlife  sanctuaries  and  stocking 
them  with  deer  and  turkey  at  points  along  the  broad  right  of  way  of  the 
parkway.    Native  grasses  and  shrub?  will  be  planted  on  slopes  bordering 
the  road.    Eroded  fields  will  be  restored  to  pasture;  steep  fields  will 
be  returned  to  forests.     Small  streams  will  be  stocked  and  closed  to 
anglers. . . " 

Civil  Service  The  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  the  following 

Examinations      examinatinns:    Deputy  United  States  G-ame  Management  Agent, 

$1800,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.    Applications  must  be 
on  file  by  (a)  November  I5,  if  received  from  States  other  than  those  named 
in  (b);   (b)  November  18,  if  received  from  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Nev/  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utdi  ,  Washington,  or  Wyoming, 
Multilith  Operator.  $lUUo,(for  appointment  in  Washington,  D.  C,  only). 
Applications  must  be  on  file  by  (a)  November  lU,  if  received  from  states 
other  than  those  named  in  (b);   (b)  November  I7,  if  received  from  Aiizona, 
California,  Jolorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utfh  , 
Washington,  or  Wyoming.    Both  examinations  are  assembled. 

REA  Program  J.  K.  Kendrick,  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 

for  Farmers       reports  in  Agricultural  Leaders'  Digest  (October):  "Since 

its  inception  in  1935 »  "the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion has  made . allotments  totaling  more  than  $102,000,000  with  which  some 
^25  cooperative  or^riLzations  in        states  are  making  service  available  to 
about  300,000  customers.     With  the  current  year's  appropriation  totaling 
more  than  the  amount  previously  loaned,  REA  will  be  enabled  to  m^re 
adequately  meet  the  increasing  electrification  demands  of  farmers  and  their 
families, "  •  •  • 
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FSA  Medical.  '  The  Farm  Sec^ority- Administration  announces  that  vath 

•Aid  Program-       the  cooperation  of  the  state  medical  associationa  and  /. 

other  professional  groups  of  North  and  South  Dtikota  it 
plans  to  provide' emergency  medical  care  for  eligible  low-income  farm, 
families  of  the  two  states  at  a  cost  of  $2  per  month  per  family, 
Dr.  W,  W'.  Alexander,  Administrator,  said  the  medical  aid  plans  for  North 
and' South  Dakota  were  "based  upon  the  experience  of  the  ^SA  with  similar 
plans  in  these  and  16  other  states.    Already,  he  said,  5^,000  low-income 
farm  families  are  "being  helped  to  obtain  medical  care  at,  a.  cost  they  can 
afford  through  the  cooperation  of  state  medical  associations.     The  pro- 
grams in  North  and  South  Dakota,  which  should  increase  this  total  to  more 
than  80,000  families,  go  into  operation  November  1,  Doctor  Alexander  said. 
They  have  been  approved  by  Dr.  R,  C,  Williams,  Medical  Director  of  the  FSA, 
and  the  state  medical,  dental,  pharmaceutical,  nursing  and  hospital  asso- 
ciations.   About  37,000  families  in  North  Dakota  and  Uo,000  in  South 
Dakota,  or  about  half  the  farm  families  of  each  state,  will  be  eligible 
to  participate.  Doctor  Alexander  announced.     He  said  the  plan  v;ould  be 
open  to  all  fajiiilies  who  are  now  being,  or  have  been,  aided  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,    Doctor  Alexander  explained  that  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  had  embarked  upon  medical  aid  programs  in  the  Dakotas  and 
16  other  states  because  it  had  found  medical  attention  was  required  in  its 
efforts  to  rehabilitate  low-income  farm  families  and  make  them  self 
supporting.     "Quite  aside  from  any  humanitarian  purposes,"  he  said,  "the 
Farm  Security  Administration  has  f ouni ,  as  a  lending  agency,  that  a 
family  in  good  health  is  a  better  credit  risk  than  a  family  in  bad  health. 
It  has  developed  plans  for  medical  care  because  it  has  found  that  good 
health  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  family's  rehabilitation," 

Frozen  Food  E.  B.  Reid,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  author  of 

Markets  "Quick  Freezing  Thaws  New  Markets"  in  News  for  Farmer 

Cooperatives  (October)  says  in^part:     "Dr.  H.  C.  Diehl, 
in  charge  of  the  frozen-pack  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils  in  Seattle,  says  that  frozen  foods  combine  the  advantages  of  pre- 
served foods  with  much  of  the  character  of  fresh  produce;  hence  out-of- 
season  vegetables,  shipped  fresh,  have  considerably  lost  their  exclusive 
appeal  to  the  consumer .. .There  is  a  growing  interest  not  only  in  the 
Northwest  but  elsewhere  on  the  part  of  farmers  in  the  cooperative  freezing 
of  these  products. ., ^Basically  there  is  no  reason  why  farmers^  cooperatives 
cannot  participate  in  this  nevv'  form  of  food-preservation  development,' 
says  Dr.  Diehl.     'Some  of  the  problems  which  the  cooperatives  encounter  in 
entering  this  field  are  common  to  the  cooperative  form  of  organization, 
and  others  are  common  to  all  frozen-pack  operations ,. .Dr.  J.  A,  Berry, 
associate  bacteriologist  in  the  frozen-pack  laboratory,  points  out  that 
quick-frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  are  still  rather  in  the  deluxe  class 
and  when  people  buy  them  they  expect  something  good  and  something  closely 
appro xi ma-ting  the  fresh  product .,  .Nothing  but  the  very  best  varieties 
which  have  been  tested  and  proved  to  be  suited  for  quick  freezing  should 
be  used.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  already  done  much  work  in 
testing  varoBties  to  determine  their  adaptability  for  freezing  preservation,' 
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SOYBEAN  American  farmers,  harvesting  their  largest  soybean 

EXPORTS  .     crop  in  history,  were  "back  in  the  world '  s  .export  market 

yesterday  for  the  first  time  in  a  year,   says  an  Associated 
Press  report  from  Chicago.     American  "beans  are  competing  actively  with 
the  crop  of  the  vrorld's  oldest  and  greatest  producer-- Manchuria,  Export 
circles  in  Chicago  estimated  200, OCO  to  3C*^>3C0  bushels  have  been  sold 
abroad  this  week  and  more  business  is  under  consideration.     The  largest 
shipment  of  beans  by  lake  this  year  cleared  the  Chicago  port  early  in  the 
week.     This  cargo  of  100,000  bushels  was  destined  for  Montreal,  where  it 
will  be  reloaded  for  ocean  passage. 


NEW  ENGLAND  Army  engineers  said  yesterday  that  they  would  continue 

ELOOD  CONTROL     preparations  for  constmction  of  six  flood-control  dams  in 

the  Connecticut  and  Marrimack  Valleys  of  New  England.  They 
explained  they  would  use  $U, 75^,000  of  arm.y  reserve  funds,  and  added  that 
they  were  already  negotiating  with  property  owners  for  land.  (Associated 
Press,  ) 


CROUP  The  Civil  Service  A^serab-ly  of  the  United  States  and 

MEDICINE  Canada  was  told  yesterday  the  outlook  for  group  medicine 

has  gained  considerably  with  the  surmounting  of  legal  ob- 
stacles and  the  increasing  number  of  "well-trained  doctors"  who  have 
"come  to  believe  that  group  practice  is  the  modern  way  to  practice  medi- 
cine,"     (Washington  Post. ) 


PTC  WEIG-HT  Harry  Corov  of  Chicago,  first  individual  respondent 

REiDUCER  BAN       to  be  enjoined  by  a  court  from  advertising  a  food,  drug 

or  cosmetic  held  to  be  harmful  to  human  beings  under  the 
Wheeler-Lea  aniendment  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  yesterday  filed 
his  answer  to  the  commission's  complaint  admitting  all  the  material  allega- 
tions, the  commission  announced  last  night.     G-orov,  distributor  of  "221," 
a  weight-reducing  remedy  alleged  by  the  government  to  endanger  the  eye- 
sight of  those  who  take  it,  and  the  Hartman  chain  of  Chicago  drug  stores, 
which  retailed  the  product,  \7ere  named  in  the  " commission' s  complaint  and 
were  enjoined  by  a  United  States  District  Court  at  the  instance  of  the 
commission  from  further  advert! sng  of  the  product. 
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Engineering  "According  to  an  editorial  in  the  current  issue  of 

Definition         Mechanical  Engineering,  the  definition  of  an  engineer  has 

recently  "been  "brought  up  to  date  "by  that  distinguished 
leader  in  the  profession,  Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton,"  says  an  editorial  in 
Agricultural  Engineering  (Octo"ber) .       '"An  engineer'  he  says,   'is  one 
who,  through  application  of  his  knowledge  of  mathematics,  the  physical 
and  "biological  sciences,  and  economics,  and  with  aid,  further,  from  re- 
sults obtained  through  o"bservation,  experiences,  scientific  discovery, 
and  invention,  so  utilizes  the  materials  raid  directs  the  forces  of 
nature  that  they  arc  made  to  operate  to  the  "benefit  of  society.  An 
engineer  differs  from  the  technologist  in  that  he  must  concern  himself 
with  the  organizational,  economic,  and  managerial  aspects,  as  well  as 
the  technical  aspects  of  his  work*  *    Agricultural  engineers  will  note 
with  satisfaction  Dr.  Compton' s  specific  inclusion  of  the  "biological 
sciences  as  a  field  of  knowledge  availa"ble  for  engineering  application,.. 
Determining  and  modifying  the  characteristics  and  responses  of  living 
matter  to  forces  and  conditions  is  biologic  science.    Determining  and 
teaching  the  principles  of  organization  and  application  of  this  knowledge 
of  organic  potentialities  for  efficient  agricultural  production,  with 
the  aid  of  all  the  other  scientific  knowledge  and  engineering  applica-  . 
tions  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem,  to  meet  the  most 
human  needs  at  the  lowest  human  cost,  is  agricultural  engineering.,. 
Dr.  Compton  indicates  that  an  engineer  concerns  himself  f-orther  'with 
the  organizational,  economic,  and  managerial  aspects'  when  he  'so 
utilizes  the  materials  and  forces  of  nature  that  they  are  made  to  operate 
to  the  benefit  of  society, This  phase  of  the  definition,  too,  fits 
agricultural  engineers. .  .The  scientist  talks  of  v/hat  is  scientifically 
possible;  the  farmer  in  terms  of  the  results  he  wants;  and  other  en- 
gineers in  terms  of  what  is  bein?^  done  in  other  engineering  fields.  The 
agricultural  engineer  must  interpret  these  viewpoints  and  fields  of 
knowledge  into  his  own  technology;  develop  their  possibilities  and  re- 
interpret their  results  into  equipment,  materials,  and  methods  which 
farmers  can  use, . , " 

Demand  and  Price         Improved  demand  for  farm  products,  due  to  expansion 
Situation  of  industrial  activity  and  increased  consumer  incomes 

during  recent  months,  is  forecast  by  the  B\ireau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,     In  its  monthly  analysis  of  the  demand  and  price 
situation,  the  bureau  said  that  effects  of  increases  in  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  have  not  been  reflected  in  consumer  demand,  due  to  "the 
obscuring  effects  of  other  conditio?is  and  partly  to  the  usual  lag  in  con- 
sumer buying  power  and  demand,"    Noting  that  the  advance  of  industrial 
production  slowed  dom  in  September,  the  bureau  held  that  this  factor 
"may  be  considered  as  a  favorable  rather  than  unfavorable  sign,"  since 
it  may  be  due  to  conditions  which  will  provide  a  sustained  rather  than 
irregular  recovery.     (New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  October  If.) 
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Farm  Tenant  Paul  V.  Maris,  Director,  Tenant  Purchase  Division, 

Act  Aid  Farm  Security  AcLministration,  reports  in  Extension  Serv- 

ice Review  (October)  on  the  first  fiscal  year  of  lending 
activities  under. the  Bankhead- Jones  farm  tenant  o.ct,     "The  statistical 
highlight  of  this  period,"  he  says,  "is  that  1,879  nono^Tners  from  the 
ranks  of  tenants,  sharecroppers,  and  farm  laborers  became  fo.rm  owners , 
There  were  38,065  competitors  for  the  less  than  2,000  loans  available  out 
of  the  10  million  dollars  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  year  ending 
June  30»  193^ ••  •■Applications  v;cre  restricted  to  the  325  counties  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. .. Thousands  of  inquiries  cane  from 
.other  counties.    Furthermore,  the  opportunity  to  cipply  came  late,  after 
most  tenants  were  settled  for  the  year;  and  applications  were,  in  general, 
accepted  for  a  short  period  of  only  a  month  or  6  v^eoks .    The  conclusion 
appears  warranted  that  farm  tenants,  sharecroppers,  and  farm  laborers  are 
desirous  of  becr>ming  farm  ov/ncrs , .  .The  borrowers  are  persons  of  subst.ance 
who  compare  well  with  any  group  of  farmers.    They  have  made  negligible 
contributions  to  the  purchase  price  of  their  farms  out  of  their  ovm 
funds.     They  do  expect  to  repay  their  loans  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  in  many  instances  their  annual  payments  of  principal  and  interest 
will  be  less  than  they  have  been  paying  to  their  landlords  in  the  form 
of  rent.     So  the  chances  for  repayment  appear  bright.     Their  equities, 
of  course,  are  limited  at  the  beginning.     Thoy  have  deeds  in  fee  simple 
to  their  farms.     The  G-^vernmcnt  holds  their  notes  repayable  in^O  years 
at  3  percent,  secured  by  mortgages  on  the  farms.     The  farms  purchased  by 
these  Bankhead- Jones  borrowers  arc  family-size  farms,., We  have  stated 
frankly  that  we  do  nnt  want  it  said  5        10  years  hence  that  the  bor- 
rowers had  no  chance  because  the  farms  bought  were  not  economic  units,,. 
The  avero,ge  loan  for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  a  farm  was  $U,g86. 
In  many  Southern  States  avcraf.'^cs  ran  about  $3,^00  per  farm.     In  Mid- 
v;cstern  States  the  average  loan  was  about  $7>500  per  fam.    Six  hundred 
and  fourteen  farms  cost  $2,500  or  less.     That  is  a  larger  member  than 
falls  in  any  other  price  group,    Fnur  hundred  and  thirteen  loans  were 
between  $2,500  and  $3,500.    The  second-largest  number  falls  vdthin  this 
gToup,  Two  hundjred  and  sixty-tY/o  loans  v/ere  between  $5,000  and  $7,500; 
133  vzero  greater  than  $7f500;  and  U6  were  for  more  than  $10,000,  These 
figures  .afford  an  interesting  insight  into  the  cost  of  family-size  farms 
purchas-ed  nn  the  basis  of  appraisers*  estimates  of  earning  capacity  and 
upon  county  committee  certification  as  to  value,,." 

USDA  Plants      .  Carl  Erlanson  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  recently 

in  Brazil  presented  to  Brazil  a  gift  from  the  United  States.  Depart- 

ment of  Agriculture  of  1,000  young  quinine  plants,  says  a 
Rio  De  Janeiro , report  to  the  New  York  Times.     The  Brazilian  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  experiment  throughout  the  republic  to  find  out  where 
the  plants  grow  best. 
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Cobalt  for  "Cobalt  as  a  corrective  agent'  in  the  treatment^  of  cer- 

Malnutrition      tain  cases  of  malnutrition  among  Florida  range  cattle  is  . 

the_  latest  discovery  pf  animal 'hTasbandry  v^orkers  at  the 
Florida  Experiment  Station,"  says  Clyde  Beale,  assistant  editor,.  Florida 
Experiment  Station.     "Research  "by  Dr.  Wayne  Neal'  and  Dr.  Chester  Ahmann 
over  a  two-year  period  revealed  that  minute  doses; — five  to. ten  milli- 
grams daily— of  this  comparatively  scarce  metal  would  correct  malnutri- 
tion in  cattle  grazing  on  mineral-deficient  ranges.    This  research  also 
prompted  Dr.  Neal  and  Dr.  Raymond  Becker  to  add  cobalt  tx),  the  .mineral 
supplements  of  iron  and  copper  they  developed  several  years  :ago  for.  cor- 
recting Vsalt  sick^'in  Florida  cattle.     Since  Dr.  Neal  and  Dr . •  Ahmann 
obtained  their  findings,  cobalt  has  been  proven  as  a  corrective. -in  cases 
of  malnutrition  in  cattle,  hogs  and  goats  in  various  sections  of  the;, 
state.     Several  times  the  doses  given  by  the  research  workers— five  to 
ten. milligrams — have. been  administered  -to  animals  with  beneficial  results. 
Cattle  suffering  from  cobalt  deficiency  usually  show  a  long  rough  coat 
of  hair,  scaly  skin,  listlessness ,  retarded  development  of  sexual 
characteristics.,  gauntness  due  to  loss  of  appetite,  and  muscular  atrophy* 
While  exact  conclusions  have  not  yet  been  made,  it  is  belie\red  that  soil 
containing  less  than  three  parts  per  million  of  cobalt  is  deficient.  As 
a  supplement  or  drench  for  livestock,  cobalt  may  be  administered  in  two 
forms— either  cobalt  chloride  or  cobaltous  sulphate," 

Device  Tests  A  note  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  . 

Soil  Moisture    in'Agricultural  Engineering  (October)  says:     "The  first 

public  demonstration  of  the  'availabilimeter * ,  designed 
by  R,  B',  Allyn,  of  the  bxireau,  for  determining  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
soil  available  for  plant  use,  was  given  recently  at  Medford,  Oregon, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station  and  the  Fruit  Growers 
League.    Field^calibrations ■ are  being  made  on  approximately  25  irrigation 
plots  to  verify  previous  laboratory  calibrations  made  with  this  instru- 
ment.   Moisture  determinations  made  by  the  availabilimeter  and  duplicated 
by. the  oven  method  have  shown  remarkable  agreement*     It  is  expected  that 
with  corrections  now  in  progress,  deviation  in  results  indicated  by  the 
two  methods  will.,  be  reduced  to  2  percent.    By  means  of  the  availabilimeter, 
moisture  samples  at  five  locations  .at  each  of  the  three-foot  levels,,  I5 
samples  in  all  for  aa  entire  plot,  can  be  taken  and  the  moisture  determi- 
nations made,  all  within'  30  minutes,  v/hereas  the  oven  method,  with  the 
necessary  calculations  for  this  number  of  samples,  usually  requires  three 
..days , "  .- : . 

Frozen  Food  Better  Fruif  (October)  in  an  item  reporting  the 

Industry  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  says;  " 

"The  frozen  pack  for  small  fruits  and  vegetables  was  . 
termed  the  most  significant  development  in  the  food  field  in  the  last 
half  century,  by  H.  C.  Diehl,  Seattle,  director  of  the  federal  frozen 
pack  laboratory  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils),      The  growth  of  this 
youthful  industry  has  been  amazing.     In  I92S  the  frozen  pack  in  this 
coTjntry  was  essentially  an  experimental  one.     In  193 7 »  less  than  10  years 
later,  almost  5^*000,000  pounds  were  packed  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  approximately  20,000,000  were  packed  in  the  Pacific  Northwest," 
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SYInTTHETIC  a  major  upheaval  in  the  economic  position  of  Japan 

YAHM  PLANT  through  loss  of  its  huge  market  in  the  United  States  for 

raw  silk  was^  pre  dieted  "by  hosief;^^  producers  in  ITew  York 
City  yesterday,  when  a  manufacturer  of  acetate-*process  yarns  and  fabrics 
announced  plans  for  erecting  near  Pearishurg,  Virginia,  a  $10,C0C,00C 
plant  for  production  of  an  entirely  now  synthetic  yarn  that  can  he  used 
in  all  textile  fields.     Hosiery  is  virtually  tho  only  division  of  textiles 
in  which  rayon  has  not  yet  made  serious  inroads.     Hosiery,  especially  for 
women,  has  remained  almost  exclusively  an  outlet  for  raw  silk  "because  syn- 
thetic yarns  produced  up  to  now  have  "been  too  lustrous,  too  inelastic  and 
insufficiently  sheer  for  production  of  hosiery  for  the  American  market. 
So  great  have  "been  rayon's  inroads  into  the  raw  silk  market  that  relative- 
ly minor  qualities  of  silk  are  used  in  fields  other  than  hosiery.  (New 
York  0?.iines.. ) 


STOCKYARDS  Another  chapter  in  the  dispute  "between  Secretary  Wal~ 

CASE  HEARING-      lace  and  the  commission  men  at  the  Kansas  City  stockyards 

was  begun  yesterday  when  the  S.-i3|)reme  Court  heard  opening 
arguments  over  what  shall  be  ione  v/ith  $5^6,000  which  the  Secretary  thinks 
should  go  .to  the  fanners,  but  is  also  demanded  by  the  comimission  brokers, 
The$^6,CCC  represents  the  difference  between  what  the  commission  men 
v^ould  have  collected  in  fees  from  June  1933  "to  November  1937 »  "u^^der  for- 
mer rates  and  under  those  established  by  the  Secretary.     (New  York  Times.  ) 


U.S. -BRITISH  A  London  report  by  the  United  Press  says  a  serious 

TRADE  TREATY      hitch  in  British-United  States  trade  treaty  negotiations 

has  occurred,  mainly  over  American  efforts  to  increase  auto- 
mobile exports.     It  was  understood  that  the  differences  betv/een  British 
and  American  trade  experts  were  such  that  the  British  cabinet  may  have  to 
break  off  the  trade  talks.    Prime  Mnister  Chamberlain  is  known  to  have 
felt  that  early  culmination  of  the  pact  would  be  a.  valuable  contribution 
to  v;orld  peace,   similar  to  the  Anglo-Italian  friendship  agreement, 

GRAIN  RATES  A  6-cent-a-bushel  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  grain 

shipped  from  Chicago  to  North  Atlantic  ports  for  export 
went  into  effect  last  night.     The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  late  yes- 
terday refused  to  suspend  the  reduced  rate.     (Associated  Press, ) 
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F.S.A.Farm  "Improving  the  status  of  farm  tenants  through  written 

Tenant  Leases    leases  rather  than  through  expensive  attempts  to  promote 

farm  ownership  is  a  new  approach  to  the  tenancy  problem 
quietly  in  progress  under  the  Farm  Security  Administration,"  says  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (October  IS),     "Since  creation  of  the 
Federal  land  baaks  in  1917*  emphasis  has  been  on  ov/nership.    But  tenancy 
continues  to  increase  several  times  as  fast  as  it  can  be  eliminated  by 
existing  Federal  aidvS,   including  the  Farm  Tenant  Loan  Corporation.  It 
is  estimated  that  SO  percent  of  leases  are  oral  so  that  the  turnover  is 
as  high  as  1,000,000  tenants  per  year,  involving  Uo  percent  of  leased 
farm.s  in  some  areas.    Written  leases,  it  is, -argued,  will  give  tenants 
incentive  to  improve  farms  -  and  use  proper  crop  methods  so  that  farm 
investment  risks  on  the  part  of  owners  and  mortgage  holders  will  be  re- 
duced.   Although  the  plan  has  been  applied  only  in  connection  with  F.S.A, 
rehabilitation  loans,  a  heavy  run  of  inquiries  from  landlords  indicates 
widespread  voluntary  adoption.    -Standard  lease  forms,  adaptable  to  the 
laws  of  all  States,  have  been  printed  in  large  quantity," 

Seed  Dockago       •'  '     Inauguration,  of  a  dockage  inspection  service  for 
inspection         country-run  forage  seeds,  to  be  known  as  the  Seed  Dockage 

•  ' ■       '    Inspection  Service,  is  announced  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.     It  is  proposed  to  start  the  service  immediately ' with 
inspections  of  timothy  and  timothy  mixed  seed,  and  to  add  other  fora;ge 
seeds  later.     The  determination  of  dockage,  it  is  explained,  i&^one  of 
the  most  important  problem.s  in  the  marketing  of  roiigh- cleaned  or  country- 
run  forage  seed  from  producing  centers  or  shipping  points  to  larger  con- 
centration points  or  important  markets.    Heretofore,   this  determination 
has  been  made  largely  by  the  purchaser  or  receiver  of  the  seed  at  destina- 
tion, ... 

G-ame  Farm  How  immigrant  game  birds  are  being  used  to  save  rare 

Saves  Birds        native  quail  and  other  species  from,  extinction  was  related 

■  to  the  American  Ornithological  Union  recently  by  Vernon 
Bailey,  veteran  Washington  naturalist,  formerly  a  scientist  of  the 
Biological  Survey,    During  the  past  smmer,  Mr,  Bailey  reported,  he_ 
visited  the  game  farm,  conducted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs,  J.  Stokeley  Ligon  near 
Car]Bbad,  N,  M,     The  Ligons  raise  thousands  of  ringneck  pheasants  and 
Chuk.u,:  partridges,  imported  species  from  the  Old  World.,  which  they  sell 
to  state  game  commissioners  and  private  shooting  clubs.     Their  real 
interest 5  however,  is  in  rare  native  game  bird  species  that  are  threatened 
with  extinction.    Among  the  native  birds  they  are  successfully  raising 
are  all  species  of  bobwhite  quail,  prairie  chicken  and  western  wild 
turkey.     One  species,  the  masked  quail,  has  for  some  time  been  extinct 
in  the  United  States,  and  breeding  stock  had  to  be  obtained  in  Mexico. 
Eventually,  the  Ligons  expect  to  dispoee  of  breeding  pairs  to  persons 
and  organizations  desiring  to  restock  native  ranges  with  species  that 
have  been  driven  out  by  over-shooting,  fire  or  cultivation. (Science  Service 
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Silver  Tarnish  A  new  way  of  preventing  silver  tarnishing,  with 

,Prevention.  ^       promise  of  practical  industrial  application,  has  been 

developed  throiigh  metallurgical  research  in  the  Cambridge 
(England)  University  laboratories  of  Prof.  R.  S.  Hut ton  and  Dr.  U,  R, 
Evans,  says  a  Science  Service  copyright  report  from  Cambridge,     It  con- 
sists of  developing  an  invisible  coating  of  beryllium  or  aliaminum  oxide 
over  the  silver — a  colorless  layer  of  the  stuff  of  beryls  or  sapphires. 
Drs.  G.  J.  Thomas  and  L.  E.  Price  constituted  the  research  team.  Modern 
science  cooperated  with  an  ancient  British  institution,  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Goldsmiths,  founded  in  132O  and  still  the  authority  for  the 
ha!tl-marking  of  sterling  silver  and  for  controlling  the  British  coinage. 
The  tarnish  was  measured  by  various  methods,  ranging  from  visual  in- 
spection to  a  precise  electrochemical  analysis,  v/hich  dissects  various 
constituents  in  the  millionth  of  an  inch  tarnish  film.     This  film  v;as 
found  to  consist  of  not  just  silver  sulfide,  but  also  of  silver  sulfate, 
■cuprous  oxide,  and  cuprous  sulfide,  and  the  methods  employed  enabled 
these  tarnish  products  to  be  quantitatively  estimated.    The  protective 
effect  of  the  processes  is  astonishing  so  far  as  the  prevention  of 
tarnishing  is  concerned,  but  it  is  too  early  to  speak  with  assurance  on 
wear  resistance,  although  the  well  known  hardjicss  and  abrasion  resistance 
of  the  o.'ldes  of  aluminum  and  beryllium  offer  hopeful  prospects, 

PCA  Loans  for  "Practical  teaching  in  the  use  of  credit  is  no\7 

Farm  Youth         available  to  members  of  U-H  clubs  and  high-school  students 

in  vocational  agriculture  through  a  cooperative  plan  by 
v;hich  funds  for  the  purchase  of  animals  to  be  used  i2i  the  club  or 
vocational  class  projects  c^m  be  borrowed  from  production  credit  asso- 
ciations," says  No\7S  for  Farmer  Cooperatives  (October),     "Of  the  Ul 
production  credit  associations  in  the  Ninth  Farm  Credit  District,  23 
havt)  loans  on       projects  being  conducted  by  U-H  clubs  or  vocational 
agriculture  classes.    Approximately  2U0  boys  are  taking  pa^t  in  these 
projects.,   To  make  the  documents  involved  in  the  credit  transactions 
legal- and  to  permit  rcdiscounting  the  notes  v;ith  the  Federal  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank,  the  boys  in  the  project  are  required  to  have  a  sponsor. 
This  sponsor  may  be  the  county  agricultural  agent  in  charge  of  the  club, 
the  teacher  of  the  vocational  agriculture  class,  or  some  other  person 
v/ho  is  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  boys.     The  loans  are  made  in  the 
name  of  the  sponsor,  but  each  boy  engaged  in  the  project  and  deriving 
a  part  of  the. loan  proceeds  also  signs  the  note." 

Pellagra  ,    Dr.  W.  H,  Sebrell,  U,  S.  P^Jiblic  Health,  surgeon,  de- 

Remedy  scribed  the  common  southern  disease  of  pellagra  as  "little 

short  of  a  national  disgrace"  in  an  address  at  Duke 
University  during  a  symposium  on  medical  problems.     The  remedy  for 
pellagra  in  the  South,  he  said,  is  for  the  South  to  produce  its  own  food 
supply.     "Every  tenant  farmer  and  sharecropper  Jnust  have  lean  meat,  milk 
and  vegetables  for  his  family,     and  the  cheapest  way  to  accomplish  this 
is  for  him  to  produce  nost  of  his  own  food,^'  he  said.     (Associated  Press.) 
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Pl-'oip,  Peach  "A  nev/  plum  and  three  new  peach  varieties  have  'been 

Varieties  released  "by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,"  sa^rs  J.  H. 

Currie  in  Country  Gentleman  (Novemlier),   ■  "These  new 
varieties  were  developed  "by  Lr.  W.  I,  Wight,     IT. S.D«A,    fruit- "breeder 
at  the  Palo  Alto,  California,  Station,     These  introductions  have  hecn 
.extensively  tested  in  the  various  fruit  sections  throughout  California 
and  have  shown  great  promise.     The  three  new  peach  varieties  are  not  "be- 
ing recommended  for  the  southern  part  of  Calif ornia, , .The  plum  seems 
well  adapted  to  both  mild  and  cold  winters.     The  Penryn  poach  is  a  cross 
of  Maxine  and  Leader.     It  is  primarily  intended  as  an  early  freestone 
dessert  variety,  ripening  o.t  a"bout  the  same  time  as  the  Maxine.  ..The 
Nestor  peach-  is  introduced  primarily  as  a  drying  peach.     It  is  a  result 
of  a  cross  of  Muir  and  Palora.,,The  Ferida  peach  is  a  clingstone  suit- 
able for  shipment  or  canning.     It  ripens  at  about  the  same  time  as 
Tuscans  and  may  eventually  replace  this  variety .. .The  Padre  plum  closely 
resembles  the  popular  Santa  Rosa  plum.     It  is  a  cross  between  the  Santa 
Rosa  and  Wickson,,.It  has  proved  to  be  a  fine  shipping  plum," 

Agricultural  Nature  (.London,  October  1)  contains  an  address  by 

Planning  Prof.  R.  G.  Stapledon,  in  which  he  discusses  long-term 

agricultural  policy.    He  says  in  part:     "I  like  the 
American  idea  of  loa.ns  --/ith  a  working  plan;  of  loans  v/ith  advice.     It  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  man  devoid  of  working  capital,  and  probably 
the  son  of  a  man  similarly  devoid,  should  have  all  the  knowledge  of  how 
best  to  farm,  and  particularly  of  how  best  to  improve  land  (in  which  art 
he  will  necessarily  have  had  no  sort  of  experience),   in  sympathy  v/ith 
adeq'oate  working  capital  suddenly  provided  for  the  purpose.    Advice,  and 
some  measure  of  control,  must  necessarily  go  with  credit  facilities,  and 
in  so  far  as  breaking  up  grassland  is  concerned  I  like  still  better  the 
American  idea  of  group  loans,  and  of  a  ^master  borrower'.     The  'master 
borrower*  in  this  case  would  bo  set  up  as  a  contractor  with  tractor  and 
necessary  equipment  to  break  up  the  grasslands,     I  like  also  the  American 
idea  of  being  boldly  eclectic  and  scheduling  particular  districts  as 
being  eligible  for  their  rehabilitation  loans.     There  are  innumerable 
districts  that  should  be  similarly  scheduled  and  similarly  helped  in 
Great  Britain,     The  breaking  up  of  derelict  grassland  is  to  be  helped 
forward  not  only  by  loans,  but  by  a  reorientation  of  such  working  capital 
as  the  farming  community  possesses,  and  also,  I  think,  by  a  reorienta- 
tion of  the  monetary  and  other  arrangements  existing  between  landlord 
and  tenant.     Ley- farming  in  my  viev/  affords  great  scope  for  such  re- 
orientation, for  it  would  make  possible,  and  on  a  general  scale,  a 
variety  of  methods  of  share  farming.     For  example,  one  might  conceive 
of  a  mechanized  wheat  grower  operating  over  a  large  number  neighbour- 
ing ley  farms  on  a  share  basis;  another  n.an  on  a  share  basis  might  be 
running  the  poiiltry,  the  proprietors  them.selves  being  primarily  interested 
in  the  adequacy  of  the  rotation 'and  farming  operations,  and  possibly  in 
one  major  product— milk,  shall  we  say?" 


DAILY  DIGEST  
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WOELD  WHEAT  The  Agriculture  Department  estimates  world  wheat  pro- 

PRODUCTIOIT         duction  for  1932-39  at  U,  365 , 000,  CCO  hushels,  the  largest 

on  record.     This  is  an  increase  of  a"'oout  20,000,000  hushels 
over  the  department's  estimate  made  a  month  ago  and  ahout  525*000,000 
"bushels  greater  than  the  1937-3S  harvest.     The  Department  said  total  world 
supplies  were  approximately  U, 96O, 000, 000  bushels,  or  about  600,000^000 
greater  than  a  year  ago,       (Associated  Press. ) 


EXPORTS  TO  .     Warren  Lee  Pierson,  president  of  the  United  States 

SOUTH  AMERICA    Export-Import  Bank,  outlined  a  four-point  urogram  to  im- 

program  to  improve  United  States  exports  to  South  American 
countriess.    He  said  United  States  exporters  could  compote  favorably  with 
the  subsidized  exports  of  other  countries  through  adeq^oate  credit  facili- 
ties.    He  saw  no  need  for  subsidizing  exports  from  this  country.     He  out- 
lined the  four  points  as  "good  quality,  reasonable  prices,  adequate  credit 
facilities  and  a  consistent  foreign-trade  policy,  not  merely  a  fair- 
weather  policy."      (Associated  Press.)  • 

WALLACE  IS  .  Efforts  of  the  administration  to  cope  with  the  problen 

PORUM.  SPEAKER      of  farm-  surpluses  will  be  the  subject  of  an  address^  by 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  in  the  National  Radio 
Porum  tonight,  says  a  report  in  the  Washington  Star.     It  is  heard  in  Wash- 
ington over  WMAL  at  10:30  o'clock.     Secretary  Wallace  will  sioeak  on 
"Malcing  Abundance  Work  for  the  American  People." 

G-ROUP  HEALTH  Federal,   state  and  city  administrators,  composing  the 

SURVEY  Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

•  have  voted  to  explore  fully  the  possibilities  in  group 
medicine.     Closing  its  thirtieth  annual  conference,  the  assembly  aim.ed 
to  disclose  what  t^;pes  of  group  health  are  suited  to  the  carying  needs 
of  governmental  agencies  and  what  types  now  are  functioning.  (Washington 
Post.) 


SEPTEIviBER  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  estimates  that 

PARJvl  INCOf.'iE        farm  cs.sh  income  during  September  was  $7dU,C00,000.  This 

includes  $27,000,000  in  goverrjiient  benefit  payments,  Tlie 
farm  cash  income    including  benefit  payments  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year,  was  estimated  at  $5,377jCOO,000,  or  13  percent  less  than 
the  $6,170,000,000  income  for  the  same  period  last  year,     (Associated  Press, ) 
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Louisiana  A  New  Orleans  report  in  Facts  About  Sugar  (October) 

Sugar  Cane         on  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  crop  says  that  private  re- 
ports are  in  line  with  the  latest  estimate  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  places  the  prospective  cane  pro- 
duction in  Louisiana  this  season  at  6,413,000  short  tons,  compared  with 
a  1937  production  of  5,2Uo,000  tons.     The  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at 
22,5  tons.    When  these  figures  are  compared  with  the  "mosaic  disease" 
years  they  take  on  almost  unbelievable  proportions.    They  have  been  made 
possible  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  plant  breeding  experts  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
LoJi3iana_ Experiment  Station^ staff  and  the  cane  farmers  themselves. 
Louisiana' is  very  definitely  back  in  the  pict'ore  as  a  sugar  producing 
territory.  .  ,  .. 

Wild  G-ame  Sir  Thomas  Comyn-Platt,  author  of  "Wild  Game  and 

Preservation       Preservation"  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (London,  October) 

says:   "It  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years  that 
governments  throughout  the  world  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  wild  game  preservation.     The  United  States,  Africa,  Canada,  India, 
however,  are  today  one  and  all  keen  preservationists,  and  the  interest  is 
spreading. In  opposition  to  the    extinct ioni st ,  wild  life,  placed  on  the 
lowest  basis,  has  certainly  a  commercial  value  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked.   After  all,  no  game,  then  sportsmen,  guns,  .ammunition,  licenses 
dicappear,  all  of  which  go  to  swell  any  government  exchequer.    And  there 
are  nojiy  other  advantages  in  preservation.    Under  v\rhich  heading, material 
or  esthetic,  a  national  game  reserve  should  be  classed — such,  for  example, 
as  that  in  South  Africa — is  a  little  difficult  to  say.     There,   in  the 
Kruger  Park  where  wild  animals  of  every  kind  roam  freely,   shooting  is  pro- 
hibited entirely;  the  sportsman  gives  way  to  the  tourist.     The  government 
nevertheless  scores  financially,  though  ostensibly  preservation  is  the 
one  object  in  view.     One  might  describe  such  places  'is  natural  'zoos,  ' 
for  the  game  moves  about  freely,  can  be  seen  and  multiplies  undisturbed. 
This  is  the  ideal  of  preservation.     The  next  best  thing  is  a  ^reserve,' 
v:hich  is  far  more  common.     Such  areas  are  carefully  watched;  there  are 
strict  game  laws  and  close  seasons,  and  the  sportsman  is  strictly  limited 
as  to  his  'kill.'     The  reserve  in  Ceylon  is  a  case  in  point.     Here  again, 
the  government  scores  by  reason  of  licenses,  the  sale  of  munitions,  etc., 
while  at  the  same  time  wild  life  is  carefully  preserved, " 

Finnish  A  Helsingfors  report  to  the  Nov/  York  [t'imes  says  Pin- 

Tariffs  land's  foreign  trade  relations  v/ere  placed  on  a  more  stable 

basis  recently  vjhen  Parliament  accepted  the  government's 
bill  for  the  first  permanent  tariff.    Previously  import  duties  were  fixed 
for  only  one  year.     To  protect  farmers  Parliament  raised  the  duties  on 
wheat  and  rye.     Finland  is  now  almost  self- supporting  in  cereal  iproduction 
"While  Finnish  exports  to  the  United  States  continued  to  decrease  this 
year,  imports  have  risen,  making  Finland's  adverse  balance  increase  from 
U9,U00,000  Finnish  marks  to  99,100,000  marks. 
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Fam  Social  Carl  C.  Taylor,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  in 

Adjustments       Land  Policy  Review  ( Sept emlDer-Octoter)  writes  on  "The  Human 

Aspects  of  Land-Use  Planning."    He  says  in  part:   "It  is  more 
than  likely  that  a  real  social  analysis  of  the  people  living  in  so-called 
"bad  land  areas  will  contri"bute  directly  to  the  initiation  of  a  ntmher  of 
programs  not  related  to  removal  or  resettlement  of  any  great  nmher  of  fami- 
lies, iDut  definitely  related  to  developing  the  maximum  himan  carr^ring  ca- 
pacity of  the  areas  in  which  these  families  no?/  reside.     A  program  for  an 
area  v/ith  relatively  good  soil  "but  steep  topography,  interspersed  with  small 
creek  valleys,  is  fairly  easy  to  visualize.     There  are  many  such  areas  in 
the  motmtain  regions  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.     The  program  will 
prohahly  require  reforestation  of  the  steepest  lands,  terraced  grass  cul- 
ture for  lands  not  susceptible  to  row  culture,  and  terracing  and  strip  farm- 
ing for  all  other  than  the  "bottom  lands.     Merely  to  recitd  such  a  prescrip- 
tion presents  nothing  new  "by  way  of  a  program,  "but  to  initiate  such  a  pro- 
gram which  assumes  that  the  so-called  self-sufficient  farming  which  the 
people  of  the  area  have  always  practiced  can  "be  made  tv/ice  as  efficient  as 
it  has  heen,  and  thus  the  material  standard  of  living  of  the  people  "be  defi- 
nitely raised  without  destroying  their  love  for  a  particular  hahitat,  dis- 
rupting their  community  lif6  and  changing  their  whole  cultural,  pattern, 
does  present  a  new  approach  to  a  difficult  problem," 

Statistical  By  a  cooperative  agreement  recently  concluded  between 

Service  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Iowa  State  Col- 

lege, the  statistical  laboratory  of  the  college  v/ill  under- 
take to  perform  important  services  for  and  with  the  department,  and  it  is 
increasing  both  staff  and  equipment.     The  lourpose  of  the  enlarged  labora- 
tory is  research  in  the  statistics  of  agriculture  and  associated  statistical 
theory.     One  project  is  the  study  of  the  relation  between  weather  and  crop 
yield.     Weather  conditions  to  be  considered  are  ch.ange  and  range  of  tem- 
perature, rainfall  and  wind.     Partial  census  methods  are  used  for  the. es- 
timation of  acreage  and  condition  of  the  crop,   for  the  sake  of  early  pre- 
diction of  yield.     In  the  study  of  v/eather  prediction,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  is  cooperating.     Products  to  be  given  early  con- 
sideration are  corn,  wheat  (vdth  the  aid  of  Kansas  State  College)  and  cot- 
ton.   By  the  study  of  sampling  techniques  it  is  hoped  to  learn  significant 
economic  and  social  facts  of  rural  life  more  efficiently  and  reliably.  A 
further  topic  of  investigation  is  the  analysis  of  time  series,  (Science, 
October  21, ) 

Sulfanilamide  Sulfanilamide,  new  weapon  against  certain  types  of 

for  Plants  bacteria,  appears  in  a  new  role  in  research  reported  by 

Dr.  N.  H.  Grace  of  the  (Ottawa)  National  Research  Labo- 
ratories.    The  chemical  can  be  used  also  as  a  stimulant  for  the  growth 
of  plants.     Dr.  Grace  states  in  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Research  that  rap- 
id growth  has  been  obtained  in  such  diverse  plant  types  as  yeast  cells  and 
cuttings  of  higher  plants,  by  the  aisplication  of  dilute  solutions  of  sul- 
fanilamide.    (Science  Sarvice, ) 
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Conservation  Under  the  title  "The  Farmer  Practices  Public  Adminis- 

Districts.    .  _   tration,  "  Albert  LepawslQr,  Federation  of  Tax  Administrators, 

describes  soil  conservation  districts,  in  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal Review  (October)..     "The  American  farmer  has  scored  another  victory 
•in  the  field  of  public  admini strati on ^ "  he  says,  "thereby  strengthening, 
the.  belief  of  some  observers  of  governmental  affairs  that  agriculture,  on 
administrative  levels,   is  one  of  the  most  alert  economic  interests  of  the 
country.     This,  time,  the  farmer's  achievement  is  the  establishment  . of .  a 
new  set  of  governmental  agencies  known  as  soil  conservation  districts, 
which  have  been  given  power  (l)  to  build  and  operate- cooperative  soil  con- 
servation projects;  and  (2)  to  regulate  the  individual  farmer's  use. of 
his  land,  through  the  enforcement  of  soil  conservation  regulations,   .The  . 
objective  of  the  soil  conservation  district  i^s.  of  first  rank  importance  in 
national  affairs.     The  new  type  of  district  not  only  seeks  to  conserve 
the  national  resources  and  to  stop  the  widespread  economic  and  human  suf- 
fering resulting  from  the  wastage  of  the  soil  and  the  impovQrlshment  of 
the  farm,  but  it  also  gives  some  encouragement  to  oublic  administrators, 
who  share  the  belief  that  the  object  of  government  is  to  get  certain  es- 
sential jobs  done  over  the  barriers  of  our  legal  folklore  and  the  hurdles 
•  •of  our  administrative  habits, ,  .^/Wiat  is  really  unique  about 

the  Tpower  of  the  new  soil  conservation  district  is  the  assignment  to  a 
local  governmental  subdivision  of  a  wide  range  of  erosion  control  powers 
going  so  far  as  the  enforcement  of  detailed  and  extensive  land-treatment 
a,nd  land-use  regulations  binding  upon  the  individual  farm.     In  other  w.ords, 
rural  zoning  and  planning  in  the  United  States  is  literally  being  brought 
doym  to  earth. ,, What  nay  help  to  make  the-  apparently  drastic  administra- 
tive measures  of  the  soil  conservation  districts  palatable  to  the  courts, 
as  well  as  to  the  farmers,  is  the  large  measure  of  direct  participation 
and  democratic  control  accompanying  the  district's  iDOwers, ,  .Another  .con- 
cession to  sound  administration  is  to  be  found  in  the  doctrines  of  decen- 
tralization which  dominates  the  district.     The  plan  was  fostered  by  the 
federal  goverment,  chiefly  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  the  entire 
scheme  is  based  on  a  skillful  balancing  of  national  1  oadei? ship  ■  and  local 
initiative, . ,  " 

Highway  "Surprising  facts  are  emerging  from  the  nation-wide 

Surveys  highway-planning  surveys,  according  to  a  brief  summary  of 

one  phase  of  the  work  presented  by  Thomas  H,  MacDonald 
(Chief,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads)  before  the  Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers 
recently,"  says  Engineering  Wews-Record  (October  20).     "Por  example,  it 
has  been  found  that  strings  of  cars  follow  each  other  on  the  road- at-  ^0- 
mile  speed  Y/ith  only  1  l/Z  seconds  spacing,  but  that  fully  two- thirds .  of 
all  cars  drive  even  closer  to  the  one  ahead.    Another. fact  discovered  is 
that  heavy  trucks  slov;  up  to  five  miles  per  hour  when  ascending  a  6  per- 
cent grade,  tying  up  all  the  traffic  behind  them  cas  they  slow  down.  ■ 
Through  these  and  similar  observations,  measurement  in  the  field  is. fur- 
nishing proof  of  the  close  relat'ion  between  vehicle  performance,  road  con- 
ditions, and  human  habits,  a  relation  long,  recognized  in  general  terms,,." 
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WHEAT,  The  Crop  Reporting  Board  estimated  yesterday  the 

COTTOIT,  nation's  wheat  supply  on  October  1,   including  stocks  in 

CORK  interior  mills,  elevators,  warehouses  and  on  farms  at  a 

total  of  581,56^,000  bushels.     This  compared  with  US1,26C, 


000  bushels  on  the  same  datelast  year.    Present  stocks  in  interior  mills, 
elevators  and  warehouses,  estimated  at  17^,575>OCO  bushels,  v;ere  said  to 
be  the  largest  for  the  five  years  for  which  records  are  available.     (A.P. ) 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  took  note  yesterday  of  some  im- 
provement in  the  American  cotton  situation. •   It  found  encouragement  in  a 
3/^  cent  a  pound  price  rise  during  the  five -weeks  ended  October  21,  in  a 
more  fav'y":..'^le  European  political  situation  and  improvement  in  domestic 
business  0,.- i^ditions.     It  also  noted  a  heavy  movement  of  American  cotton 
into  government  loan  stocks.     (A.P. ) 

The  movement  of  corn  acquired  by  the  government  through  default  of 
farmers  on  '-937  loans  is  under  way  on  a  large  scale,  according  to  grain 
trade  est:';.  ...^.tes  yesterday.    Receipts  of  corn  at  Chicago  totaled  1,157 
cars,  one        the  largest  supplies  for  a  single  day  in  several  years,  and 
traders  estimated  approximately  75  percent  of  thi.s  volume  was  government 
corn  consigned  to  elevators.     This  grain  is  not  routed  for  market,  (A.P.) 


HULL  GETS  Secretary  of  State  Hull  received  yesterday  ti'.  first 

AWARD  Robert  Dollar  memorial  award  as  the  individual  wh^  con- 

tributed most  toward  advancing  American  foreign  trade  in 
1-937.     John  P.  Tinsley,'  chairman  of  the  Award  Committee,  and  E.  P.  Thomas, 
president  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  presented  the  citation 
and  plaque.     Mr.  Hull,  in  accepting  it,   said  American  foreign  commercial 
policy  was  "consecrated  to  the  task  of  seeking  economic  disarmament  and 
the  liberalizing  of  world  trade,  for  only  thus  can  we  hope  to  build  stable 
foundations  for  ?/orld  peace,"  (A.P.) 

PTC  CREATES  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  last  week  paved  the  way 

NEW  DIVISION      for  possible  utilization  of  the  po\Ters  over  advertising 

given  to  the  commission  by  the  new  Wheeler-Lea  act,   it  v;as 
learned  yesterday.     The  commission  abolished  its  special  board,  established 
in  1929,  and  created  in  its  place  a  Sadio  and  Periodical  Division  to  re- 
view advertising  '^jid  determine  when  proceedings  should  be  started.  Head 
of  the  new  division  is  P.  B.  Morehouse,     (Nev:  York  Times.  ) 
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Mechanical  Mechanical  corn  pickers  are  beginning  to  have  an 

Corn  Pickers      appreciable  effect  on  farm  labor  Lisi:ially  employed  tem- 
porarily at  this  season,  says  a  Chicago  report  by  the 
Associated  Press,    Farm  implement  manufacturers  report  they  expect  sales 
of  pickers  to  exceed  those  of  last  year  when  about  22,000  went  "^nto 
service.    Many  farmers,  after  finishing  work  in  their  own  fields,  do 
custom  work  #ith  their  machines,  charging  from  $1.^0  to  $2  per  acre, 
Ray  Murray,-  former  Iowa  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  now  administra- 
tive assistant  in  the  Iowa  WPA  office,  who  made  a  study  of  farm  machinery 
equipment  and  its  relation  to  labor,  said  that  "v/i thin  five  years 
harvesting  corn  by  hand  probably  will  bo  as  outmoded  in  Iowa  as  cradling 
grain."    Agricultural  economists  at  the  Illinois  Collage  of  Agricult^ore, 
after -a  study,  rep.orted  the  average  cost  for  httsking  corn  with  a  tvn-row 
mechanical  picker  at  2.3  cents  a  bushel,  as  compared  with  Ui5  cents  by 
hand  labor.     In  recent  years  farmers  have  reported  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing temporary  help  for  the  corn  harvest,  "but  reports  from  throi:ighout  the 
Corn  Belt  indicate  an  ample,  and.in  some  instances  an  over-abundant, 
supply  of  help  this  year.' 

Pectin  from  G-.  L.  Baker  and  M.  W,  G-oodwins  of  the"  Delaware  Experi- 

7/aste  Apples      mcnt  Station,  arc  authors  of  "Pectin  Iron  Apple  Thinnings" 

in  the  Fruit  Products  Journal  (October),     "G-erritz  and 
Kertesz  have  suggested  that  the  thinnings  and  'Juno  drop ^  apples  be  con- ^ 
sidered  as  a  source  of  pectin.     Since  any  utilization  of  those  waste 
apples  mpy  be  considered' a  ijrofitable  one,   this  sug/^estion  may  re  of 
value,.  Hov/ever,  the  recovery  of  pectin  is  com.plicated,  chiefly  by  the 
prtsen'?e  of  starch.     The  starch  content  of  thinned  ^./pples  is  high.  Bige- 
low,  ^Qore,  and  Howard  have  shown  that  from  2  to  4  percent -  o-^  the  weight 
of  the  c.pple  at  this  stage  of  ripening  is  starch,  or,   in^  nth'^r  /  JOirds ,  "  " 
the  st-iTch  amounts  to  t?/ice  the  pectin  conten':.     Tht;^  high  starch  con'-erit 
will  interfere  with  the  filtration  and  the  cla.^if ication  of  pectin  ex- 
tract   prepared  by  methods  which  allov/  the.  staich  to  -:'emain  m  the  pomace 
and  disperse  during  the  pectin,  extraction..    Metiioas  for  removal  of 
starch  from  ripe  apple  pomace '.have  been  developed  <-..t'  the  Delaware  Sta- 
tion,' and  i^t  has  been  found  possible  to  modify  and  apply  these  methods 
to  the  recovery  of  pectin  from  thinnings  and  early  drop  apples  so  that  ^ 
the  greater  portion  of  the  apple  starch  is  remo^^ed  previou<=^  to  the  ex-, 
traction  of  pectin.     The  result  is  an  extrac'^  of  great  or  •  purity  as  well 
as  clarity,.  ,  , 

Agricultmi-al  ^igricultural  co-operative  marketing  and  purchasing 

Oooperabiyos      associations  arc  doi.vxg  a  grosf   business  of  $2,7^0^000,000 

annually,  it  v/as  annouiiced  recent S.  D.  Zanders, '  co-^  .,  ' 
oper.ativG  bank,  commissioner,  li'arm  Credit  Assoclati  .^n,  said:  "Agricultural 
co-operation  .  in  txxo  "United  States  appears  to  be  in  a  stronger  position 
today  than  a+  any  tine  m  its  70  years  of  history.    Membership  and  busi- 
ness of  purchasim^'  co-operatives  have  more  than  doubled  during  the  past 
ton  years.''     ilo  said  tr.o.t  nearly  half  of  the  American  farmer b  arc  market- 
iiig  farm  pr-^Iucts  or  p^jrchasing  supplies  from  15,573  esbablishod  associa- 
tion?-',  (Press.; 
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New  England  "Amid  the  hurricane-tangled  forests  of  Nev/  Engla^nd 

Forest  Damage    is  being  waged  a  "battle  by  an  army  of  Uo,000  men  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  life  "by  possible  forest  fires,  and  to  salvage 
fallen  timber  which  a^mionnts  to  ten  times  the  normal  annual  cut  in  that 
area,"  says  Henry  N.  Dorris  in  the  New  York  Times  (October  23).  "The 
September  hurricane  felled  whole  forests  of  white  pine  and  other  timber 
highly  inflammable  when  dty,  resulting  in  a  situation  which  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  and  other  Federal  and  State  agencies  regard  as  one 
of  the  most  serious  ever  faced  by  theNew  England  States,    Over  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  territory,  but  particularly  in  the  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts  rural  areas,  the  storm's  toll  was  put  at  3>723j- 
000,000  feet  of  tim"ber.     This  was  estimated  to  have  an  actual  value  of 
$11,500,000,    As  soon  as  the  extent  of  the  damage  was  realized  the  Forest 
Service  sent  Earl  W,  Tinker,  assistant  chief  of  the  Division  of  State 
and  Private  Cooperation,  to  Boston,  where  he  ostabllshGd  an  emergency 
headquarters  through  which  most  of  the  forest  fire  prevention  and  tim- 
ber salvaging  operations  arc  now  being  carried  out.    The  timber  now  on 
the  ground  must  bo  processed  into  lumber  or  placed  in  lakes  or  ponds 
prior  to  next  July  1,   if  salvaging  is  to  be  successful.    Forest  Service 
officials  estimated  that  from  62  to  75  percent  of  the  fallen  timber 
could  be  salvaged  if  there  was  sufficient  labor  in  time.     The  Federal 
Government  has  a  big  stake  in  the  fallen  timber  in  its  two  great  national 
forests,-  the  G-reen  Mountain  and  White  Mountain  forests,  and  will  go  along 
with  whatever  plan  is  decided  upon  for  the  whole  hurricane  area,,," 

N.  Y.  Breeding   •        American  Agriculturist  (October  22)  reports  that  50 
Service  dairymen  in  New  York  have  formed  the  first  state  associa- 

tion for  the  artificial  breeding  of  dairy  cattle,  "The 
membership  is  made  up  of  dairy  farmers  who  live  within  a  radius  of  about 
tv/enty  miles  of  Ithaca,  and  who  believe  in  the  possibilities  of  greatly 
improving  the  q-oality  of  dairy  cattle  by  means  of  artificial  insemina- 
tion.    The  first  association  is  located  at  Ithaca  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  research  agencies  at  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  veterinary 
medicine  to  work  closely  with  the  supervisor  in  the  development  of 
techniques.     Breeders  are  joinin,^  the  association  with  the  understanding 
that  it  is  an  experiment  and  they  will  re.:^;ard  it  as  such  until  it  has 
been  proven  otherwise  under  practical  dairy  faming  c'^ndit ions .  By 
April  1,  1939,  i"t  should  be  possible  for  the  extension  service  and  the 
farm  bureaus  of  the  sto.te     to  extend  this  kind  of  an  organization  to 
other  sections.     The  first  association  should  provide  experience  in 
methods  of  organizing  such  associations  and  in  the  handling  of  details 
for  the  mating  of  bulls  of  proven  ability  to  large  numbers  of  females. 

Traveling  Cold        '  Business  Week  (October  22)  describes  a  ne?/  system 
Food  Lockers      of  cold  stora^^e  lockers  in  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio, 
,  "Hero,"  it  says,   "the  storage  lockers,  v.hich  are  rented 

to  customers,  find  themselves  belov/  floor  level  in  a  warm  room.  The 
hoo  lockers  are  arranged  in  tiers  of  f o-ur,    A  travoli'.g  electric  hoist 
raises  and  lov^ers  each  tier  fr^n  its  floor  comi^artment ,  as  needed,  not 
unlike  the  operation  of  an  artificial  ice  plant.     Thus  there  is  no  cold 
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Traveling  Cold  Pood  Lockers  (continued)  ••  . 

room,  no  door-closing.     Refrigerating  compressor,  cooling  coils,  electric 
motor,  and  all  other  items  of  'refrigerating  equipment,  which  are  the  same 
in  type  as  those  used  in  conventional  storage  practice',  are  also  located 
underfloor.     Sieee  and  capacities  of  equipment  can  be  smaller  than  usiml. 
Just  the  fact  that  only  one  tier  of  lockers  is  exposed  to  warmth  at  a  time 
"brings  about  considerable  operating  economies," 

assembled 

Civil  Service  .  The  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  the  followirg/ 

Examinations      examinations:    Junior  Engineer,  $2,000;  Optional  subjects: 

Aeronautical,  Agricultural,  Architectural,  Ceramics,  Civil, 
Electrical,  Mechanical,  Naval  architecture.  Structural  steel  and  concrete; 
Applications  must  be  on  file  by  November  1^  if  received  from  States  other 
th&n  those  named  in  (b)  ;   (b)  November  I7,,  if  received  from  Arizona, 
Ca.lifornia,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Now  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington,  or  Wyoming,    Dai ry man-Par mer,  $1S60;  Junior  Dairyman-Earmcr , 
$1500,  Bur  oau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior;  Applications 
must  be  on  file  by  November  22,  if  received  from  States  other  than  those 
named  in  (b) ;   (b)  November  25,  if  received  from  Arizona,  Colorado,  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  or 
Wyoming.    All  these  examinations  are  assembled. 

Synthesized  "The  synthesis  of  alpha  tocopherol,  a  substance 

"Vitamin  E  equivalent  to  vitamin  E  that  has  been  successful  in  cutting 

sterility  in  rats  and  which  is  declared  to  have  tremendous 
practical  im.portance  in  curing  sterility  in  far;i  animo,ls,  or  even  in  hu- 
mans, has  been  acc<^mplished  by  a  group  of  University  of  Minnesota  chemists 
headed  by  Dr.  Leo  Irvin  Smith,  head  of  the  division  of  organic  che^iistry," 
says  Northwestern  Miller  (October  19).     "One  of  the  natural  sources  of 
vitamin  E  is  wheat  germ.     Synthetic  production  of  the  vitamin  is  expected  - 
to  facilitate,  quantity  production."    An  abstract  of  Dr.  Smithes  paper 
says  in  part:     "The  work  is  one  part  of  a  co-operative  research  program, 
undertaken  Jointly  by  three  lo>boratorics ;  the  synthetic  experiments  wore 
carried  out  at  the  School  of  Chemistry  of  the  University  of  Minnesota; 
dcgradative  and  physical  studies  were  carried  out  in  the  laboratories  of 
Merck  &  Co.,  Inc;  and  biological  studies  and  assays  were  carried  out  at 
the  University  of  California,       The  implications  and  im.porta.nce  of  the 
work  naturally  lie  largely  in  the  field  of  biology,  both  human  and  anir.al. 
It  is  not  known  with  certainty  that  the  tocopherols  ¥/ill  cure  any  cases 
of  sterility  other  than  those  ccci;-rring  in  rats  and  induced  by  a  defi- 
ciency of  the  vitamin.     The  work  in  this  field  so  far  has  been  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of  the  p'ore  vitamin,  but  now,  with  a 
successful  synthesis  of  the  vitar.in,  a  reasonable  supply  of  the  p~are 
material  can  be  made  available  so  that  the  clinical  and  other  biological 
work  can  be  put  on  a  sound  basis  and  can  be  vigorously  prosecuted.  Should 
the  vitamin  really  prove  to  be  a  cure  for  many  cases  of  sterility,   it  is 
easy  to  see  the  value  to  mankind  not  only  in  human  applications,  but  the 
enurmous  economic  advantage  to  farmers  and  live  stock  grov/ers  in  the 
treatm.ent  of  sterility  in  farm,  animals,  and  in  the  increased  fertility 
among  domestic  fowls," 
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U.S.  "PZEAtTH  "Dr.  Tiiomas  Parran,  surgeon  general  of  the  U.S.  puhlic 

PROG-RAM  Health  Service,  'revealed  in  an  address  at  Kansas  City  last 

night  that  the  Federal  Administration  plans  to  Hake  the 
next  steps  soon  in  a  national  health  program'  which  will  extend  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Social 'Security  Act  into  medical  care,"  reports  H-ugh  O'Con- 
nor in  the  ITev/  York  Times,     "Addressing  aoout  U,CCC  health  experts  in  pub- 
lic, v/elfare  aad  industrial  service,  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  .  the 
American  Puhlic  Health  Association,  Dr.  Parran  said  that  prevention  and 
cure  were  inseparable  functions  and  "belonged  to  public  health  departments. 
The  proposed  medical  care,  he  exiplained,  would  be  extended  not  only  to 
the  millions  of  public  'de;gendent|  b^^  also  to  the  equally  numerous  millions 
of  those  who  are  self^-suppo^fring/tfie  aSaitional  cost  of  a  doctor,,," 


AUDUBON  A  flexible,  rather  than  a  fixed,   season  for  shooting 

MEETIITG-  waterfowl  was  urged  upon  'the  Federal  Goverrjnent  last  night 

by  Dr.  Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Audubon  Societies.     Dr.  Murphy  exjolained  that  the  "flexible 
seasont'  i^olicy  was  favored  by  his  organization  as  the  best  means  for  safe- 
guarding wildlife.     Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  Chief  of  the  U, S.  Biological 
Survey,  outlined  his  bureau^  s  efforts  to  minimize  the  harmful  effects  of 
certain  poisons  used  to  destroy  predatory  animals.    Prof.  J.  R.  Dymond,  of 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Zoology,  reported  that  Canadian  timber  was 
approaching  the  vanishing  point  because  of  wasteful  handling,     James  A, 
Poote,  executive  secretary  of  the  association,  urged  the  establishment  of 
a  national  primeval  park  system  to  include  the  great  national  parks  of  the 
West,     (iTev/  York  Times,) 


SURPLUS  The  National  Citrus  Conference  of  grov/ers  and  govern- 

CITRUS  PRUIT      ment  officials  yesterday  completed  plans  for  disposal  of 

l6, 000,000  boxes  of  surplus  grapefruit  and  oranges  which 
threatened  to  glue  the  citrus  market  and  send  prices  crashing  to  disas- 
trous levels.     Adoption  of  a  cooperative  agreement  to  dispose  of  10,000,- 
000  boxes  of  grapefruit  came  after  the  conference  agreed  to  a  program  to 
remove  6,000,000  boxes  of  oranges  from  commercial  channels.     Both  plans 
call  for  government  iDurchase  of  surplus,  high-grade  fruit  for  distribution 
among  the  needy.     (United  Press,) 
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Farm  Debts  A  decline  in  the  mortgage  and  other  indebtedness  of 

Decline  farmers  in  the  20  years  ending  with  1937  is  shown  in  a  new 

bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,     Farm  mortgage 
indebtedness  increased  from  $3,320,^70,000  in  I9IO  to  $7,857,700,000  at 
the  begi^.-.iing  of  I92O.     By  192S  the  farm  debt  totaled  about  $9,469,000,000. 
A  17  percent  decrease — largely  throi:igh  foreclosures — occurred  from  1930 
to  1935*     0^-  J^muary  1,  1937?  "^^c  estimated  farm  mortgage  indebtedness 
had  been  reduced  further  to  $7,254,821,000,      Personal  and  collateral 
loans  to  farmers  by  commercial  bnjiks  increased  from  about  $1,608,000,000 
in  I91U  to  a  peak  of  nearly  $3,870,000,000  in  1920,  and  then . declined  • 
almost  continuously  to  less  than  $600,000,000  in  193^»  reduction 
since  I92O  was  accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  almost  one-half  in  the  num- 
ber of  bsjiks  operating  in  the  agricultural  areas.    Pron  June,  193 ^  "to 
June,  1937»  these  loans  increased  10  percent.  (Wall  Street  Journal.) 

Melons  for  "Two  new  items  about  melons  should  interest  all. of 

the  East  us  who  like  to  lean  on  our  own  gardens  for  exquisite  sm- 

mer  products,"  says  J, '  Sidney  Gates  in  Country  G-entleman 
(November),    The  first  is  that  the  famous  U,  S.  wilt-resistant  Ho.  ^5 
cantaloupe,  v/hich  not  only  saved  the  Imperial  Valley  cantalo-jpo  industry 
but  stepped  up  the  product  to  a  new  level  of  quality,  is  proving  well  • 
adapted  under  Eastern  conditions.    At  Arlington  Farm  last  year  it  graded 
tops  of  all  melon  sorts  tried.     It  is  worth  trial  planting  far  and  wide. 
The  other  item — looking  to  the  future  this  time — is  that  we  have  in 
prospect  a  honeydew-type  melon  adapted  to  humid  Eastern  conditions.  The 
trouble  with  the  honeydew  in  the  East  has  been  that  mildews  destroy  the 
leaves  long  before  the  melons  ripen.     This  n.eans  lov^  s?;eetness  -and  insipid 
taste.     But  at  the  big  G-ovcrnment  horticultural  crop-breeding  establish- 
ment set  up  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  financed  of  course  by 
the  Jones-Bankiiead  appropriation,  keen  plant  brceoers  are  at  the  job  of 
developing  honeydew-type  melons  so  resistant  to  mildev/  and  other  leaf 
diseases  that  the  melons  will  ripen  with  full  sweetness  and  quality,  the 
leaves  functioning  unimpaired  "ontil  the  ripening  process  is  complete. " 

WPA  Microfilm  Microfilm,  the  -world's  most  modern  way  to  reproduce 

Encyclopedia      text  or  pict^ores,  is  being  used  to  make  available  a  vast 

encyclopedia  of  research  accomplished  by  2,500  WPA  projects, 
says  a  Science  Service  report,     Tlirough  cooperation  with  the  American 
Documentation  Institute,  some  250,000  pages  of  research  reports  on  sub- 
jects ranging  from  accidents  t^  zoology  are  made  available  on  demand  in 
the  form  of  space-saving  microfilm—images  ^f  the  originals  reduced  in 
size  to  about  a  tenth  their  dimensions.     The  strips  of  m.icrofilm  look  like 
motion  picture  film  and  are  read  by  use  of  a  special  magnif^/ing  reading 
machine,  that  is  abnut  the  size  '^^f      t;;rpewriter  and  costs  less.     It  costs 
about  one  cent  a  page  to  have  the  microfilm  made.     The  Works  Progress 
Administration  has  just  published  a  printed  volume,  "WPA  Index  of  He- 
search  Projects,"  as  an  index  and  ..gijiide  to  the  material  available. 
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Grand  Coulee.  .  Stuart  Chase,  author  of  "Great  Dam"  in  the  ITovemher 

Fanning  Atlantic,  describes  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam,    He  says  in  part: 

"The  area  to  he  -irrigated  is  almost  as  large  as  Connecti- 
cut,    It  is  estimated  that  two  grand  canals  coming  down  from  the  "balanc- 
ing reservoir,  one. to  the  west,  one  to  the  east,  and  their  feeders,  can 
transform  1,20C,0C0  acres  from  semi-desert  to  a  lush  gaxden  spot.  The 
skeptic  can  cross  the  river  and  a  few  miles  to -the  west  see  the  Yakima 
Valley,  as  lush  a  garden  spot  as  you  please,  already  reclaimed  from  desert 
"by  irrigation.     In  19OC  there  were  13, COO  people  in  the  Yakima  Valley; 
now  there  ,  are  110,000.     !First  and  last  ,  Yakima  and  many  other  irrigation 
projects  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  y/ith  land  speculators.     At  Grand  Coulee 
for  once  the  dirt  farmer  v/ill  get  a  "break.     Congress  has  passed  a  law  for- 
bidding land  speculators  to  practice  here..    The  area  will  be  condemned  and 
valued  as  desert  land.     The  bona  fide  settler  will  pay  desert  prices — say 
$7.5*^  ^  acre*     If  he  later  sells,   it  must  be  at  desert-land  valuation — plus 
his  tangible  improvements,  of  course.     The  fam?er  will  be  charged  by  the 
government,  without  interest,  for  his  share  in  the  irrigation  investment, 
plus  his  share  of  the  maintenance  cost  of  getting  water  on  his  land,  A 
single  man  will  be  entitled  to  not  more  tho.n  forty  acres;  a  family  to  not 
more  than  eighty.     A  total  fcimily  investment  for  land,  water  costs,  house, 
barn,  tools,  machinery,   electric  power  connection,  has  not  been  determined. 
Estimates  run  from  $8,000  to  $10,000,    A  well-run  irrigation  project  is 
agriculture  with  the  weather  risk  eliminated," 

Radio  Guts  "Radio  is  the  latest  device  to  join  the- fight  against 

Forest  Fires      forest  fires  in  ITew  York  State,"  says  Arthur  G,  Draper  in 

the  New  York  Times,     "Though  barely  out  of  the  ex|oerimental 
stage  as  an  aid  in  fighting  forest  fires,  the  radio  has  tended  already  to 
cut  down  the  tremendous  annual  toll  of  timber,  wildlife  and  recreational 
resources  taken  last  year  by  .1, 61U  forest  fires.     Modern  methods  of  fire- 
fighting  are  becoming  more  and  more  essential,  for  in  recent  ye^rs  the 
nunber  of  forest  fires  has  increased.     Tv/o  reasons  are  given  for  the  in- 
crease: the  ever-mounting  nunber  of  persons  using  the  v/oods  for  recrea- 
tion and  the  fact  that  nov;  every  fire,  however  sma.ll,  is -recorded.  Cn 
the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  average  size  of 
fires,,, This  year  for  the  first  time  three  fire  trucks  Were  equipped  with 
two-way  radio  sets.     One  of  them  was  stationed  in  the  Cat  skills  and  the 
other  tv/o  in  the  Adirondacks,     In  addition,  experiments  were  ca.rried  on, 
in  conjunction  with  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  with  a,  -oortable 
radio  unit,  weighing  barely  25  pounds.     For  the  past  few  years  ra,dio  com- 
munication has  been  successfully  maantained  between  a  Conservation  Depart- 
ment airplane  and  Pocotello  observation  tower  near  Middletovn, , . " 

Martin  Heads  The  appointment  of  Dr.  J.  Holmes  Martin,  i^rofessor  of 

Poultry  Lab.      poultry  husbandry  and  genetics  of  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  director  o'f  the  new  Regional  Poultry  Research 
Laboratory  at  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  is  announced  by  Dr.  Mohler,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Iiadustry,     Dr.  Martin  has  for  21  years  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  University  of  Kentuckj^,  is  a  graduate  of  Purdue  University, 
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holds  a  master's  degree  from  the  University  of  Kentucky  and  a  doctor's 
■degree  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    He  is  the  author  of  n-umerous  ' 
■scientific  papers  and  publications  in  the  field  of  poultry  hushandr^-, 
was  for  several  years  editor  of  Poultry  Science  and  has  served  on  numerous 
nation-wide  committees  of  the  industry.     Dr,  Martin's  apioointment  becomes 
effective  January  3» 

Mechanical  ;  "When  the  Rust  brothers'  invention  of  their  mechanical 

Crop  Pickers      cotton  picker  first  got  into  the  news  there  was  loud  and 

widespread  discussion  of  its  possibly  revolutionary  conse- 
/.quences,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  (October  25).  "People 
pointed  out  that  in  a  little  more  than  seven  hours  it  could  do  the  work 
that  a  hand  picker  required  five  v;eeks  to  do,  and  that  general  use  of  the 
■machine  might  displace  75  percent  of  the  agricultural  labor  of  the  south- 
ern cotton  lands,,. Now  from  CJhicago  comes  the  report  that'  the  Middle-  West 
is  concerned  about  the  effects  of  'the  increasing  use'of  a  corn-picking 
machine.     It  is  said  that  each  of  these  devices  displaces  three  hand  pick- 
ers and  it  is  estimated  that  65,000  of  them  are  now  in  use, , .Already  it 
is  being  used  far  more  extensively  than  the  cotton  picker  is,  and  apparent- 
ly it  does  a  more  efficient  job.     While  .  everybody  v;as  "considering  the  fu- 
ture of  the  southern  agricultural  worker  and  of  cotton,  and  was  thinking 
up  ways  of  easing  the  shock,  that  shock  came  in  the  Middle  West  and  the 
corn  fields,  and  without  any  widely  publicized  prophecies,  laments  and  pro- 
tests.   All  of  which  suggests  that  no  matter  what  efforts  are  made  to  cur- 
tail or  control  technological  changes,  they  will  come  about  anyway,  and  if 
not  in  the  field  predicted,  then  in  another,  and  usually  vdthout  any  re- 
gard for  immediate  effects,,."  '     .  . 

Native  G-ame  Millions  of  dollars  now  spent  on  the  iniportation  of 

Preservation      foreign  species  of  wildlife  should  be  spent  on  the  im.prove- 

ment  of  native  habitat,  thus  preserving  the  American  species, 
the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  was  told  recently,  Dr, 

.■Ralph  T,  King,  director  of  the  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Porest  Experiment  Station 
of  the  New  York  College  of  Agriculture,  told  the  conservationists  that 
foreign  species  were  more  of  a  pest  than  an  asset  and  urged  them  to  com- 
bat the  efforts  of  enthusiast-s  v/ho  seek  the  introduction  of  "exotic"  spe- 
cies of  game  birds  and  other  birds.     Dr.  King  took  issue  with  those  v/ho 
believe  the  introduction  of  foreign  species  reduced  hunting  pressure  on 
native  stock,  declaring  that  new  game  stimulated  interest  in  hunting. 
Native  game  has  been  reduced,  he  observed,  by  the  over-shooting  by  "an 
enormous  army  of  licensed  hunters."    He  said  it  would  be  cheaper  to  pre- 
serve and  increase  native  v/ildlife  than  io  replace  depleted  stock  v/ith 

•  exotic    types.     (New  York  Times.) 

Stedman  Alfred  D.  Stedman,  director  of  the  information  di- 

Resigns  vision  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  and 

an  assistant.  AAA  administrator  for  five  years,  announces 
his  resignation,  effective  January  1,  to  return  to  newspaper  work.  Sted- 
man said  he  has  been  requested  to  continue  with  the  AAA  until  Janijary  1 
"to  help  through  its  period  of  reorganization."     (Washington  Post,) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department, 
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I'lfALLACE  ON  The  two-price  system  by  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 

T'.'70-PRICE  culture  hopes  to  aid  in  disposing  of  surpluses  is  an  emer- 

CROP  PLAN"  gency  action  without  relation  to,  and  not  designed  in  any 

manner  to  supplant,  the  regular  agricultural  program,  Sec- 
retary said  yesterday  at  a  press  conference.     President  Roosevelt  and  Mr, 
Wallace  held  a  long  private  talk  on  the  proposed  method  of  taking  some 
crop  surpluses  off  the  regular  markets  and  selling  them  at  cut-rates  to 
persons  v/ho  otherwise  presumably  could  not  purchase  them,    Mr,  Wallace  was 
reticent  about  the  two-price  program,  declining  to  state  what  fields  of 
agricultural  produce  might  be  affected  by  it,  except  for  those  already  in 
the  picture.     Tlie  government  now  is  attempting  to  ex;oort  1C0,C00,CCC  bush- 
els of  wheat  in  the  current  fiscal  year  by  means  of  granting  export  subsi- 
dies to  span  the  gap  between  the  controlled  domestic  price  and  a  lower 
world  price,  and  it  has  started  preliminary  studies  looking  toward  subsi- 
dizing sales  of  cotton  goods  and  grapefruit  in  the  domestic  market.  How- 
ever, Secretary  Wallace  said  that  no  plan  had  been  evolved  for  carrying 
out  the  domestic  two-price  system.     The  program  probably  would  involve  co- 
operation by  growers,  railroads  and  labor  in  putting  surpluses  on  the  mar- 
ket, Mr,  Wallace  said.  He  indicated  that  a  sample  method  of  operation 
would  be  worked  out  by  a  committee  now  studying  the  cotton-distribution 
loroblem.     (New  York  Times, ) 


U.S.  HEALTH  Representatives  of  federal,   state  and  local  govern- 

PROG-RAM  ments  told  the  American  Public  Health  Association  yester- 

day that  the  nation  is  about  to  begin  the  largest  experi- 
ment in  health  improvement  in  history.     The  speakers  outlined  a  program 
including  research  and  treatment  of  every  disease  from  the  common  cold  to 
cancer  and  the  use  of  tax  funds  where  necessary  to  correct  the  ailments 
of  persons  too  poor  to  afford  medical  care,  or  the  borderline  income  cases 
who  regard  it  as  too  much  of  an  expense.     Dr.  Abel  Wolman,  new  ■'^resident 
of  the  association,  declared  that  the  purpose  of  the  new  health  plan  is 
to  bring  medical  care  not  only  to  the  very  poorest  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  also  to  "that  great  mass  of  people  who  are  too  inherently  honest 
to  call  a  doctor  because  they  kno\7  they  cannot  pay  him.  "    Dr,  Thomas  Par- 
ran,   surgeon  general  of  the  U. S,  Public  Health  Service,  declared  that  the 
health  drive  nov.r  in  j^rospect,  v/hich  will  be  a  permanent  undertaking,  is 
"the  first  large-scale  effort  to  shorten  the  lag  between  \7hcat  medical  and 
public  health  workers  know  and  what  vie  actually  do"  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,     (Associated  Press, ) 
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Poultry  Poultry  Tribune  (Hovemter)  contains  "Tny  More  Eggs — 

Articles  and  Prom  Wnere?"  the  first  in  a  U-article  survey  of  the 

poultry  industry,-    An  editorial  note  says:   "This  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  "by  two  economists  (S,  L,  Warren  and  D. 
Termohlen,  Agricultural  Adjustm.ent  Administration)  who  are  employed  hy 
the  Federal  Government  and  therefore  are  in  a  position  to  study  all  angles 
of  the  ipoultry  industry.     The  three  articles  which  will  follow  are:  'Egg 
Demand  and  Income  are  Partners,*   'Have  We  Neglected  Poultry  Meat?'  and 
'The  Hext  Ten  Years — ''Oaat '  s  Aliead?  *  » 

Orchard  H.  B.  Walker,  California  Experiment  Station,  is 

Heaters  author  of  "Orchard  Heater  Investigations"  in  the  California 

Citrograph  (Novemher),     He  says  in  summary:   "(l)  That  no 
new  types  of  orchard  haaters  are  yet  available  at  a  cost  comparable  to 
present  distilling  types  which  will  be  materially  better  than  the  more 
modern  existing  types  when  judged  from  a  smoke  output  standpoint..  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  more  modern  commercial  types  can  be  op- 
erated within  the  smoke  ordinance  tolerances  only  if  kept  clean,  burned 
at  the  proper  rate  and  if  reasonably  good  grades  of  fuels  are  burned, 

(2)  The  pour  back  problem  -rjith  distilling  type  heaters  is  still  unsolved, 

(3)  Heaters  which  show  promise  in  solving  the  smoke  problem  but  which  are 
almost  certain  to  be  higher  in  first  cost  are  tha  return  gas  distilling 
type  2^jid  the  atomizing  type  of  heaters.     The  fomor  principle  can  be  adapt- 
ed to  present  distilling  heaters  while  latter  shows  more  promise  in  util- 
izing the  poorer  than  average  orchard  heater  fuels  vjithout  smoke  or  soot 
problems.     (h)  Drip  heaters  v:hich  will  operate  successfully  on  the  poorer 
grades  of  orchard  heater  fuels  have  not  yet  been  developed  although  drip 
heaters  are  available  which  perform  satisfactorily  with  better  than  av- 
erage quality  fuels." 

Cure  for  "The  recent  discovery  that  nicotinic  acid,  a  chemical 

Bellagra  found  in  liver,  red  meats  and  fish,  is  a  specific  cure  for 

pellagra,  poor  nan's  disease  of  the  South,   is  also  reveal- 
secrets  of  fundamental  life  processes  and  opening  up  new  vistas  toward 
the  understanding  of  the  na.ture  and  treatment  of  other  serious  diseases, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  was  told  recently  at  its  autumn  meeting," 
reports  William  L.  Laurence  in  the  New  York  Times.     "Nicotinic  acid,  a 
constituent  of  the  vitar.iin  3-2  com.plex,  has  been  loiown  for  more  than  60 
years  as  a  comiuon  chemical  constituent  of  nicotine,  but  not  until  a  year 
ago  was  it  found  that  it  is  the  v?ry  drug  for  v;hich  suffering  humanity  in 
the  South  and  other  parts  of  the  world  ha.s  been  waiting, ,,  Cures  of  the 
disease  with  nicotinic  acid  were  described  at  the  meeting  by  Dr.  David  T, 
Smith  and  Susan  Gower  Smith  of  Duke  University. ,, Not  only  does  nicotinic 
acid  offer  the  definite  T)romise  because  of  its  cheapness  pjid  availability 
as  a  by-product  of  tobacco,  one  of  the  South' s  principal  x^^^ducts,  it 
vras  pointed  out;  the  elimination  of  the  disease  will  also  yield  incalcu- 
lable economic  benefits  to  the  Southern  States  in  restoring  the  thousands 
of  sufferers  to  a  life  of  usefulness  cXid  productivity, " 
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World  Trade  The  United  States  Cham'ber  of  Commerce  urged  recently 

Barriers  that  the  approaching  Pan-American  Conference  at  Lima,  Peru, 

take  steps  to  halt  inroads  of  non-American  countries  into 
this  hemisphere's  foreign  trade  through  the  use  of  barter . agreement s  and 
manipulated  currencies.     It  made  public  a  report  by  the  foreign  Comjnerce 
Department  Committee,  which  -oointed  out  that  at  the  Montevideo  conference 
in  1933  Secretary  of  State  Hull  took  the  lead  "in  having  the  American  na- 
tions agree  to  adiiere  to  the  principle  of  quality  of  treatment,  particu- 
larly through  inclusion  of  the  unconditional  most-favored-nation  clause 
in  treaties  and  agreerrient  s, "  .The  committee  said  the  United  States  had  ad- 
hered to  this  program  in  its  reciprocal  trade  pacts.     "It  is  highly  essen- 
tial, "  it  added,   "that  once  again  at  Lima  major  emphasis  be  placed  upon 
the  importance  of  adherence  to  and  strict  observance  of  the  principle  of 
equality  of  treatment. "     (Associated  press. ) 

New  Standard  "Tiie  poultry  industry  has  been  given  a  new  Barred 

Barred  Hock       I'lymoutH  Rock  by  the  official  American  standard-making 

body,  the  American  Poultry  Association,"  says  Emil  G-.  G-laser 
in  Country  Gentleman  (November).     "In  the  futiire,  in  place  of  two  varieties 
of  Barred  Hocks — light  and  dark — there  will  be  but  one.     This  new  Barred 
Rock,  a  happy  medium  between  the  two  varieties,  calls  for  a  male  which  is 
5C-5O        Wxdth  of  dark  and  light  bars,  and  a  female  that  is  bO  percent  wide^- 
in  its  dark  bars  and  hO  perceiit  wide  in  its  light  bars,  or  60-Uc. ,  .Prac- 
tical breeders  and  the  hatching  industry  had  long  been  fighting  for  the 
new  Barred  Rock.     Listing  of  light  and  dark  varieties  resulted  in  confusion 
among  flock  ovmers,.  and  as  a  consequence  the  popularity  of  the  variety  had 
suffered  in  recent  years..." 

Stallion  and  A  notev/orthy  increase  in  the  number  of  stallions  and 

Jack  Report        jacks  licensed  for  public  service  in  recent  years  is  ajn-  • 

nounced  by  S.  H.  Speelman  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
who  has  prepared  a  mimeogra^Dhed  report ,," Stallion  Enrollment  and  the  Horse- 
Breeding  Situation."    During  the  three  years  1935 »  193'S  and  1937  the  num- 
ber of  stallions  licensed  for  public  service  in  22  states  having  enroll- 
ment laws  v/as  18  percent  greater  than  for  the  previous  three- ^'^ear  period, 
the  report  shoves.     The  increase  for  the  last  three  years  is  a  continuation 
of  an  upward  trend  that  began  in  1933  and  was  especially  prominent  in  the 
draft  classes.     This  trend  toward  more  stallions  of  the  draft  breeds  again 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  horse  breeders  axe  prima.rily  interested  in  the 
production  of  work  stock,   says  Mr.  Speelman.     The  increa.se  in  numbers  of 
licensed  stallions  during  the  last  three  years,  he  adds,  occurred  chiefly 
in  the  purebred  classes.     "This  is  a  reversal  of  tliOitrend  for  the  ]previ- 
ous  three-year  period,"  he  states,  "and,  if  the  present  use  of  purebred 
stallions  continues,  it  should  result  in  a  gradual  improvement  in  our 
national  v;ork-horse  stock."     The  number  of  jacks  licensed  for  public  ser- 
vice during  the  last  three  years  v/as  7  percent  greater  than  the  nmber 
licensed  in  the  previous  three  years.    Unlike  the  trend  in  stallions, 
the  ga.ins  in  jack  enrollm.ents  were  greater  in  the  grade,   scrub,  and  mon- 
grel class,  \Yith  the  exception  of  one  year. 
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New  Model  The  Parmer's  Digest  (l\rovem"ber )  contains  "Farmers'' 

Farm  Co-ops        Cooperatives— New  Model"  (reprinted  from  Fam  and  Ranch) 

"by  C.  E,  Bowles,  Texas  Extension  Specialist  in  Cooperative 
Marketing,     "There  is  evidence  on  every  side  that  .a  new  order  has  come 
ahout -  in  the  field  of  cooperative  marketing,"  it  says.     "The  old  coopera- 
tive pattern,  dominated  "by  ambitious  and  spectacular  plans  for  handling 
farm  commodities  over  a  dozen  or  more  states,  is  "being-  replaced  "by  a  new 
design, .  The  new  model  cooperative  is  local  in  its  scope  and  performs 
some  needed  services  for  its  members,   such  as  grading,  packing,  ginning, 
processing,  assembling,   storing,  distributing  and  marketing.     The  typical 
cooperative  of  193^  has  an  average  of  less  than  200  members  and  serves  a 
comparatively  small  area,  usually  a  single  community.     Its  principle  func- 
tion is  to  increase  the  market  value  of  the  products  of  its  members,  there- 
by securing  for  them  a  larger  share  of  the  price _ finally  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer.,.The  trend  over  the  entire  field  of  cooperative  marketing  in  Texas 
seems  to  be  definitely  away  from  the  big  centralized  organizations  and  to- 
ward strong  associations  of  neighbors,  each  group  retaining  the  m.aximum 
of  independence  and  local  control.     These  grower-owned  cooperatives  per- 
form those  services  which  they  can  do  efficiently  and,  as  need  arises,  the 
local  associations  federate  to  provide  still  larger  services  for  their 
members,  " 

Gov,  Aid  for  Eloyd  W.  Reeves,  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory 

Rural  Schools    Committee  on  Education,  writes  on  "Federal  Aid  for  Rural 

Schools"  in  Nation's  Agriculture  (Novamber) ,     Ee  says  in 
part:   "Grants  to  the  states  to  help  them  maintain  schools  would  begin 
next  year  at  $^0,000,000  and  increase  $2C,000,0CC  a  year  for  five  years. 
These  grants  \YOuld  be  divided  among  the  states  on  the  basis  of  their  fi- 
nancial needs.     Each  state  accepting  the  grants  would  be  required  to  di- 
vide them  among  the  local  school  districts  in  such  a  way  cis  to  lessen 
most  effectively  the  inequalities  of  educational  opportunity.    Under  this 
requirement,  most  states  would  distribute  the  funds  principally  to  rural 
school  district^,  where  they  are  needed  most.     The ' second  largest  series 

"^"^  CW^in  r^*^'^^'^'1;^'^S^\c^5cS^?)C'?)'^^^'^'^"^^^^  "^vould  start  next  year  at  $20,000,- 
000 7tne "^sec^ncf ^anS  loTlowiilg  years.     These  grants  would  be  for  school 
building  construction,  particularly  the  construction  of  conimunity  school 
buildings  in  rural  areas.     The  committee  recognized  that  it  villi  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  one  and  two  room  schools  in  many  rural  areas  for  a  long 
time,  but  it  also  was  convinced  that  there  are  m.any  areas  where  redis- 
tricting  and  som^e  consolida^tion  of  schools  on  a  comiminity  basis  would  be 
highly  desirable.     The  school  building  grants  will  provide  part  of  the 
funds  necessary  for  nev/  buildings.     Another  se^'ies  of  grants  of  special 
interest  to  rural  people  is  a  x^roposed  fund  for  rural  library  service, 
beginning  at  $2,000,000  a  year  axid  increasing  to  $6,000,000  a  yea.r.  In 
most  states  there  is  little  or  no  free  public  library  service  available 
outside  of  the  towns  and  cities.     In  a  few  instances,  promising  state- 
wide systems  of  library  service  have  been  developed.     The  purpose  of  the 
proposed  library  grants  is  to  make  this  progress  more  general  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  rural  people," 
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INCOME  MD  Tho  national  income  increased  in  September  for  the 

EMPLOl'MSNT         fourth  consecutivo  month.    Unemployment  dropped  by  5^8,000, 

from  an  estimated  11,087,000  in  Au^^st  to  10,539,000.  Ap~ 
proximately  UUo,000  persons  were  re-employcd  in  nonagri cultural  occupa- 
tions between  August  and  September,  in  addition  to  nearly  200,000  who  had 
returned  to  work  between  June  and  August.     Income  payments  to  individuals 
rose  to  83»3  pf^rcent  of  the  1929  level.     The  September  index  was  2.9  points 
above  the  low  point  for  the  year,  but  3  percent  below  the  1937  peak.  These 
reflections  of  accelerating  business  revival  carae  yesterday  from  the  De- 
partment cf  Comraerco,  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  American  federation 
of  Labor.     ( Wasl'iington  Post.  ) 


NATIONAL  "The  new  $850,000,000  annual  plan  for  national  health, 

HEALTH  PLAN       now  being  formulated  by  the  Pederal  G-overnment ,  was  endorsed 

at  Kansas  City  last  night  by  the  American  Public  Health  As*- 
sociation,"  reports  Hugh  O'Connor  in  the  New  York  Times.     "The  endorsement 
was  declared  by  leaders  among  the  delegates  to  have  made  medical  history 
in  recognizing  that  organized  jmblic  health  service  noYi  steps  deliberately 
beyond  jDrevention  of  disease  into  the  treatment  of  disease, The  next  move 
is  scheduled  for  Washington  next  Monday.     The  President's  technical  commit- 
tee and  its  parent  body,  the  interdepartmental  commdttee  to  coordinate 
health  and  welfare  activities,  will  begin  a  series  of  conferences  to  map 
this  new  deal  in  public  health..." 


SCIENCE  Malcolm  Kerlin,  assistant  to  Secretary  of  Comrnerco 

EXHIBIT  Roper,  yesterday  announced  a  public  scientific  demonstra- 

tion by  Ernest  L.  Eoss,  of  General  Motors  Rese<arch  labo- 
ratories, at  U: 30  p.m.  today  at  the  Commerce  Auditorium,     Eoss  will  demon- 
strate wool  made  from  skim  milk;  glass  mada  from  sawdust;  and  silk  of  the 
finest  texture  which  never  saw  a  sillvwomi.     Kerlin  said  that  "although 
many  of  us  compliment  ourselves  on  thinking  we  have  reached  an  outstanding 
pealc  in  education,  our  American  research  laboratories  feel  we  have  hardly 
scratched  the  surface."     (Washington  Post.) 


BOTANIC  The  Botanic  G-ardsn  will  have  its  "mum"  show  ready  by 

MUM  SHOW  Sunday  when  there  will  be  on  display  1,5^0  pots,  with  three 

plants  to  a  pot.     The  plants  will  be  on  exiiibition  daily, 
including  Sundays,   from  9  a..m.  until  U  p.m.  in  both  v/ings  of  the  main  con- 
servatory betv/een  Maryland  and  Independence  Avenues  (Washington).  Several 
night  shows  will  be  arranged  later.     (Washington  Star.) 
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Yearbook  "The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture's  1933 

Review  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,   'Soils  and  Men,  '  probably  may  be 

labeled  the  most  complete  and  thorough  volume  of  facts 
and  interpretations  ever  published,   insofar  as  the  innumerable  elements 
centering  around  our  soil  problems  are  concerned,  "  says  Better  Crops  '^it'h 
Plant  Food  (October),     "The  outstanding  contributions  of  more  than  ICO 
authors  who  collaborated  in  bringing  out  the  present  status  of  soil  re- 
search make  this  a  valuable  and  almost  indispensable  publication  to  those 
concerned  with  the  soil  of  the  country.     This  yearbook  is  one  of  a  series 
designed  to  promote  common  understanding  of  modern  agriculture  from  the 
scientific,  practical,   social  and  economic  aspect s. The  present  yearbook 
is  a  worthy  companion  to  the  last  several  volumes,  each  dealing  very  com- 
letely  with  a  phase  of  agriculture.     These  books  are  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  our  agricultural  literature  and  reflect  great  credit  to  those 
responsible  for  their  conception  and  preparation," 

Unified  Corn  "Among  research  workers  in  agri-cultural  sciences, 

Breeding  the  federal-state  corn  breeding  investigations  are  re- 

garded as  a  model  for  unified  cooperative  programs  for 
increasing  our  knowledge  of  crops  and  for  improving  t-hem  for  use  on  farms 
says  Ohio  Parmer  (October  22),     "...Inbred  line  U-S,  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industz*y,  from  the  Lancaster  Sure  Crop  variety  of  Penn- 
sylvania, is  now  used  widely  in  putting  together  hybrids  for  Ohio  farmers 
Ohio  inbred  51  is  used  to  give  sound,  rot-resistant  grain  to  hybrids  be- 
ing developed  in  other  states.     Iowa  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  industry 
developed  the  inbred  lines  used  in  Iowa  Hybrid  939 »  i'^'^"^"^  widely  . used  in 
Ohio,  Another  leading  hybrid  is  U.S.  65,  whose  pedigree  is  (51xUS)  X 
(Hyx5U0).     Inbred  1  ine  51         originated  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
U-g  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  from  a  Pennsylvania  corn,  also 
at  Arlington,  Virginia,  by  the  Bureau  of  Plajit  Industry  from  an  Illinois 
corn,  and  Hy  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  investigations  in  Illinois, 
Through  this  kind  of  cooperative  federal-state  corn  breeding  programs 
seed  producers  and  users  in  Ohio  are  assured  of  having  at  early  dates 
new  and  superior  hybrids  with  definite,  known  pedigrees," 

Michigan  Crop  "The  recent  appointment  of  two  scientists  to  do  re- 

Uses  Research    search  work  marks  the  beginning  of  the  program  at  Michigan 

State  College,"  sa2/s  an  editorial  in  Michigan  Parpier  - 
(October  22),   "made  possible  through  the  use  of  the  $500, OOO'Rackham 
Poundation  earnings,  to  seek  new  uses  for  Michigan  crops  in  Industry  and 
nev7  agricultural  usage.     Dr.  Paul  W.  Margal  will  study  the  chemistry  and 
chemical  composition  of  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  to  determine  possible 
uses  of  these  plants  for  making  plastics.     Dr.  Herald  G-,  Petering  will 
work  on  the  development  and  use  of  materials  derived  from  various  crops, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  usage  of  materials  for  applying  to  vege- 
tation in  the  form  of  sprays  to  reduce  transpiration  losses,  Michigan 
fanners  will  follow  their  results  with  keen  interest." 
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Speed  in  "The  future  years  likely  will  witness  a  gradual  up-  ■, 

Farming  ward  evolution  in  the  speeds  at  which  farm  machinery' can' 

"be  safely  operated,"  says  Im.plement  &  Tractor  (Octoher  I5)* 
"The  industry's  engineers  know  how  to  do  it,  "but  it  won H.  "be  any  rapid. 
development,  .Manufacturing  problems,  as  well  as  engineering  ones,  are 
involved.     Machines  must  be  "built  in  quantity  if  prices  are  to  be;  kept 
do?m.     There  may  "be  considera'ble  compromise  for  a  few  years  in  order  that 
machines  pan  he  "built  to  benefit  the  greatest  numiber  at  the  lowest' possi- 
ble price.     Eliminating  the  lag  between  the  speeds' of  tractors  and  imple- 
ments thus  v/ill  be  gradual,  except  as  rubber  cushioning  and  other  possible 
new  factors  for  removing  strains  may  expedite  the  development.." 

Farm  Fire  "Farm  buildings  need  fire  protective  construction 

Protection      "  more  th.an  city  buildings  because  a  farm  fire  is  harder  to 

stop,"  says  the  Prairie  Farmer  (October  22).     "Timt  is  the 
expert  opinion  of  Wallace  Ashby,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Structures, 
U.S.  Bureau  of  ^ric^dltural  Engineering.     Sp-aaking  before  the  convention 
of  .the  National  Safety  Council  in  Chicago,  Ashby  said:   'If  a  fire  loss  on 
a  farm  building  exceeds  $50,   it  is  almost  invariably  a  total  loss. '  Ash- 
by  predicted  a  large  amount  of  construction  on  farms  in  the  near  future 
to  offset  depreciation  in  recant  years  of  abnormally  low  income.    He  urged 
that  nev/  buildings  be  fireproofed  according  to  modern  building  plans  sup- 
plied by  the  U.S.D.A,  and' available  through  state  extension  services," 

Hogs  Harvest  Nebraska  Farmer  (October  ^"')  says:   "Hogs  may  be  turned 

Sorghum  Crop      into  the  standing  grain  sorghums  and  do  a  first-class  job 

.of  harvesting  both  the  grain  and  the  stocks.     To  Bill  Loef- 
fel,  of  the  animal  husbandry  department,  Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture, 
goes  credit  for  developing  this  labor-saving  method  of  harvesting.     In. a 
2U-day  test  in  September,  with  6  lots  of  90-pound  pigs  running  in  as  many 
different  plots  of  grain  sorgh"um,  Loeffel  learned  that  an  acre  of  grain 
sorghum  hogged  down,  with  a  protein  supplement  added,  produced  UCO  pounds 
of  pork.     The  larger  yield  of  sorghtims  as  compared  to  corn  under  similar 
crop  conditions  will  more  than  offset  the  difference  in  feeding  value  be- 
tween the  tv^o  grains.     Corn  grown  adjacent  to  the  sorghum  plots  did  well 
to  produce  over  3OO  pounds  of  grain  per  acre  in  the  tests  while  the  sor- 
ghum produced  UCO  pounds  of  pork.     Of  the  sorgh-ums,  the  most  palatable  v;as 
Sooner  Milo.     The  Early  Kalo  lot,  with  cottonseed  meal  and  tankage  as  sup- 
plements, made  the  largest  daily  gain,  1.77  pounds.     In  the  hogging  dov.Ti 
method  of  harvesting,  there  is  considerable  shelling'  off  of  the  sorghiam 
grain.     To  save  waste,  the  hogged-dov/n  plot  makes  an  ideal  range  for  chick- 
ens or  turkeys, , ,  " 

Jersey  Champion  Sybil  Tessie  Loma,  a  6-ye-ir-old  Jersey  cow  bred 

and  owned  by  L. .  A.  Hulbert  of  Oregon,  is  the  new  3C5-day 
champion  of  the  dairy  world.     This  co\7,  v/hose  body  v/eight  is  aj^roximately 
1,000  pounds,   is  the  first  cow  of  any  breed  to  produce  in  excess  of  1,000 
pounds  butt erf at  in  3^5  days,  her  recently  completed  record  being  1,020,52 
pounds  butterfat,  17,121  pounds  milk,     (Hoo.rd's  Dairyman,  October  25.) 
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Frozen  Food  -The  Department  Li"brary  has  received  the  first  three 

Publication  .     issues  (August,  Sept emlDer ,  Octo"ber)  of  a  new  publication,;  ••■ 

.Q;aick  Frozen  Foods,     The  articles  in  the  Oct oter.  issue  .in-^ 
elude:  Enzyme  Activity  in  Frozen  Vegetables,  hy  M.  A.  Joslyn,  C.  L.  Bed-, 
ford,  and  G-.  L,  Marsh;  Better  ^Frozen  Eggs  for  the  Institutional,  arid  Manu- 
facturing Industries,  hy  Leo  D,  Ovsen;  Hov;  to  Operate  a  Hefrigerated  Lock- 
er Plant,  "by  A.  A,  G-eiger";  Q;aick  Frozen  Foods  for  the  World  Armies,  by 
M.  T,  Zarot schenzef f ,     There  is  also  a  Digest  of  Literature  on  Q,uick  Frozen 
Foods,  compiled  by  Carl_  R,  Fellers.  '  A  note  on  America's  Cook  Book  says:. 
"For  the  first  time,   quick  frozen  foods  are  given  a  place  in  a  cook  book. 
In  addition  to  3j^27  recipes,  the  book  contains  canning,  preserving,  •  menu  • 
making,  table  setting  and  service,  herb  gardening,  hov;  to  bu^ — what  to  buy, " 

Turkey  Size  H.  L.  Shrader^"^*autWr  of  "Defects  Cramp  Turkey  Sales" 

Preference         in  the  American  Poultry  Journal  (Hovember)  reports:  "Studies 

by  the  National  Association  of  Chain  Stores  show  that  there  . 
is  a  definite  size  preferred  by:  their  client ele.     For  the  housewife  who  .- 
patronizes  the  chain  store  markets,  73  percent  of  them  preferred  a  dressed  ■. 
turkey  to  "weigh  from  S  to  I3  pounds,  ik  percent- vjanted  a  lU  to  I5  pound 
bird  and  only  I3  percent  selected  a  bird  over  16  pounds.     The  demand  for  . 
quantities  of  this  smallest  type  of  bird  is  especially  good,  around  the 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  holidays.     The  hotel  and  restaurant  trade'  want 
the  larger-sized  birds,  and  although  their  demand  for  volume  is  not  .  so 
great  at  any  one  time,-  their  buying  period  extends  over  several  months. 
In  most  markets  the  smaller  birds  command  a  premiun  in  price  at  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas.     Each  grower  should  raise  the  type  of  turkey  that 
gives  him  thermos t  profitable  outlet." 

Wind  Erosion  The  leading  article  in  Scientific  Monthly  (November)  is 

in  Great  Plains      a  19-page  illustrated  paper  by  H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief, 

Soil  Conservation  Service— Emergency  and  Permanent  Con-  ■ 
trol  of  Wind  Erosion  in  the  Great  Plains.     The  last  two  pargraphs  say: 
"Success  in  the  Smoky  Kill  Project  and  many  others  convinces  me  that  we 
can  protect  the  Great  Plains  and  continue  to  use  a  large  part  of  it  for 
ranching  and  farming  purposes,  if  we  will.     Many  areas,  to  be  sure,  must 
be  retired  and  turned  into  grazing  reserves,  but  this  procedure  also  is 
needed  in  many  other  regions.     The  various  grasses  of  the  Plains  must  be 
brought  into  nurseries  and  cultivated  to  determine  their  practical  possi- 
bilities as  agents  of  conservation.     Plant  breeding  must  be  carried  on 
with  the  more  promising  native  grasses,  as  vjell  as  with  exotics.    By  co- 
operating v;ith  nature,  treating  the  land  according  to  its  needs  and  adapt- 
ability, conserving  rainfall  and  making  every  possible  use  of  vegetative 
measures  of  control,  we  can  solve  the  Great  Plains' problem.     This,  of  course 
demands  a  permanent  program,  rather  than  dependence  upon  temporary  measures 
which  at  best  can  only  delay  real  achievement.     The  longer  we  dela.y  per- 
manent solution  of  the  problem,  the  more  difficult  and  costly  it  will  be 
for  either  ourselves  or  our  descendents  to  save  and  use  the  Grea.t  Plains." 

Benjamin  Schwartz,  Bureau  of  Animal • Industry,  contributes  an  11-page 
article.  Animal  Parasites  Transmissible  to  Man,  to  this  same  periodical. 


